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INTRODUCTION 


It is with great pleasure that this volume, “The 
Upper Road of Vision,” is given to the public. The 
chief concern of the writer is that these chapters may 
minister in a gracious manner to all who may read 
them. The choice value of a vision is presented from 
many angles. The wealth of estimates gleaned from 
many writers; the wholesome convictions procured and 
presented in this volume; the stages of life fortified by 
suggested counsel and advice; the wide range of famil- 
larity with the rarest spirits of literature and life; the 
supreme mission of helpfulness and worth conveyed in 
every chapter, and the coveted desire to assist the reader 
to entertain and execute a vision by employing his 
talents in the service of his soul’s deepest needs, char- 
acterize these pages and enrich them with anticipated 
profit. To the youth with misplaced ambition; to the 
discouraged heart bowed under the weight of squan- 
dered days; to the one who is tempted to be satisfied 
by existing rather than living; to the mature life with 
broken purposes and shattered hopes, this book will 
furnish promptings to strive to attain sublime heights 
productive of keen delight and proud distinction owned 
and blessed by Christ. 


GeorGE M. Rourke, D.D. 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church 
Long Beach, Califorma. 
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CHAPTER 1: V2szons and No Visions 


“Where There is No Vision the People Perish.” 
— Bible. 


“We need must love the highest when we see it. 
When we see it, there’s the rub.”’ 


—Charles A. Dunsmore. 


THE UPPER ROAD 
OF VISION 


CHAPTER 1 
Viseons and No Viszons 


“Two men looked out through prison bars; 
The one saw mud, the other saw stars.” 
—LANGBRIDGE. 


In the patent office in Washington, D. C., there was 
found a letter dated 1833, which read as follows: 


“Dear Sir: 

Because everything that can be invented has 
already been invented, it is inevitable that this 
office should go out of business. Inasmuch as I 
shall soon lose my position, I hereby resign to 
look for work elsewhere.” 


When we recall the many marvelous inventions since 
that date, we must conclude that the writer of the above 
letter lacked vision. He failed to see one invention 
leading to another. He did not realize with Tennyson 
that “Knowledge grows to more and more,” nor with 
Frederick L. Hosmer that “Thy good is prophecy of 
better still to be,” nor with Emerson that “Everything 
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great is on the highway.” He saw what was within 
the four walls of his office, and he failed to see much 
of anything else. 

Previous to 1840 there were less than five hundred 
inventions patented in the United States. In 1920, only 
eighty years later, nearly 60,000 patents were granted 
in the United States. The telephone alone represents 
more than 8,000 inventions. Had the man in the patent 
office Vision to see all this he never would have writ- 
ten his letter of resignation. Like many another, 


“He searched the whole world over 
To find a four-leaved clover 
Which all the while had grown beside the door.” 


It is ability to see beyond ourselves and beyond the 
present that makes life interesting and adds to its zest. 
The things we dread most seldom happen. Like chil- 
dren, we are afraid of the dark. Our happiness or lack 
of it depends largely on what we imagine, and on the 
mental picture we continually hold. 

A certain woman who had imagined ailments was 
always complaining. A friend said to her one day 
after she had eaten a hearty meal, “You feel better 
today, don’t you?” She replied, “Oh, yes, but then I 
always feel bad when I feel well for I know I am going 
to feel worse afterwards.” She had never read Polly- 
anna, nor did she take Mrs. Browning’s advice and 


“Let out of door sights 
Sweep gradual gospels in.” 


She was introspective. She couldn’t get away from 
self. Such people are not happy. This woman as well 
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as the man in the patent office needed to go out of doors 
to get a higher, broader, brighter and more optimistic 
view of life. There is a wonderful tonic in the out of 
doors; not only out of doors from the office and from 
the home, but out of doors from our own cramped, 
uncomfortable, pessimistic and unsatisfactory view of 
life. Something needs to be brought into our lives that 
will reveal to us the power, the beauty and the great- 
ness of life. 


So when I feel down-hearted 
At once I get me started 
For the out of door sunshine. 
Its warming rays go through me 
And God is speaking to me 
And I come back feeling fine. 
—K. R. L. 


Like the mists of the early morning our doubts and 
fears will dissipate in the sun, and we will return to 
our business to “Greet the unseen with a cheer” and 


“Feel through all this earthly dress 
Bright spots of everlastingness.”’ 
—HENRY VAUGHAN. 


As a result of getting out of doors and out of our- 
selves we feel better physically, mentally, spiritually, 
temperamentally. We do better financially. We make 
brighter and cheerier whatever place we are in. “All 
one’s life is music,” as Ruskin said, “if one touch the 
notes right and in time.” We get out of tune with 
life when we allow ourselves to form wrong mental 
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pictures and then dwell upon them. Why not form the 
habit of creating pictures that will add to our comfort 
and happiness? The reading of good inspirational 
books will aid in doing this. We also come in contact 
with strong individuals who help us picture life in a 
grander way. We all need some sort of stimulus to 
keep us thinking and doing our best. Our thinking 
makes us. We might say that what a man pictures for 
himself that he is apt to receive. ‘“There is hope for 
us so long as we have the ability to change our mental 
pictures,” asserted Harriette Gunn Roberson. 

Daniel Webster when a boy changed his place in 
his class in school by changing his mental picture. 
The story is told that a neighbor who met him one day 
found him crying on his way home from school, and 
asked him what he was crying about. Daniel told him 
that the boys were making fun of him for being the 
lowest in the class, and that he had decided to quit 
school and go home. The kind neighbor recalled the 
days when he was a boy. He knew that all boys go to 
school to the boys as well as to the teacher, and some- 
times they are the more severe instructors and the 
better disciplinarians. He knew too that the wise boy 
is the one who strives to be a match for other boys in 
courage, in pep, and in endurance, for boys have little 
sympathy with a weakling, a coward or a sissy. Any- 
one so designated probably is such because of the 
mental picture he has of himself. The truth is that he 
may possess great talent, but he forms a wrong mental 
picture and therefore fails to exert himself in the right 
direction. It was a kind act of Providence that led 
Daniel Webster to meet this good neighbor at this 
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particular time. God is always doing such nice help- 
ful things for us when we least expect it. That 
neighbor had a greater mission on hand that day than 
he realized. He succeeded in getting Daniel to form 
a new mental picture. The next day he went back to 
school with a great vision inside. The teacher no 
longer needed to urge him to study. His vision lured 
him on. “The measure of every man is the measure 
of his vision.” He was now in the class of self- 
starters. As you know, “Some folks have to be 
cranked every day; others are self-starters.” Daniel 
graduated with honors at the head of his class. 


“Let any man show the world that he feels 
Afraid of its bark, and ’twill fly at his heels. 
Let him fearlessly face it, twill leave him alone, 
But ’twill fawn at his feet if he fling it a bone.” 


Daniel Webster is not the only boy who has ranked 
low in class, having wonderful possibilities within, and 
who became discouraged and wanted to quit. There 
are many such today. They needa friend. It is a very 
critical and decisive period in their young lives. We 
would have more boys turn out like Daniel Webster if 
an understanding person would take an interest in 
them and give them a big vision of life. 

To a favored few this vision comes in spite of fail- 
ure. Ina certain school two boys failed in their final 
examinations. One boy said, “I am going to quit 
school. There is no use trying.” He carried his books 
home, and went out to accept the first job he could 
find. Because of the mental picture he had of himself 
he is handicapped in his choice of vocations and in his 
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ability to give greater expression to the hidden powers 
he has within. The other boy said, “I failed this time, 
but I’ll graduate yet and get ready to do the things 
ahead that I think I will be happiest in doing.” He 
too found a job and worked all summer. He went 
back to school in the fall and at the close of the school 
year he graduated with honor. 

The boys at school laughed and made fun of Thomas 
Carlyle because as a boy he used to tell them he was 
going to write books some time. “The idea,” they 
said, “of a boy with a threadbare coat and run down 
shoes, aspiring to write books.” He was much hurt 
by their remarks, but he held to his mental picture and 
said, “‘I have better books in me than were ever writ- 
ten.” He never lost his picture, and so excellent was 
the quality of his books and so high his ideals that it 
was said by his readers, “You can’t keep down the 
boy who makes Carlyle his daily companion. He will 
rise by very force of fighting spirit of this dour old 
Scotchman.” 

Virgil said, concerning the winning boat crew, 
“They are able because they think they are able.” 

“There is nothing that wise men like to see better 
than boys in their homes, young men in the secondary 
schools and in college dreaming of the future, dreaming 
they are to be orators, preachers, educators, physicians, 
poets, musicians, journalists, any one of a hundred 
other things, and sure that they are to be princes in 
their calling. Nothing is more wholesome than this 
dream, if these dreamers are willing to work for it, if 
they mean by its power to serve the world. Such 
dreams will bring God into their lives; such dreams 
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will keep them pure and noble until they attain. We 
may well thank God for the dreams of youth, for the 
young men that see visions—they may swell with ego- 
ism now and then but if they put good service and 
high self sacrifice into their dreams, God is there.” 

When a boy catches a vision he loses sight of the 
difficulties along the way. His vision acts as a good 
fairy leading him on. 


“And the fairy 
Kept him laughing, 
Led him dancing, 
Kept him climbing 
On the hilltops 
Towards the moon.” 


—From “The Lame Boy and the Fairy,” 
taken from Collected Poems by Vachel 
Lindsay. Copyright, 1923, by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


It takes a vision to keep us looking upward and forg- 
ing onward, whether in school or wherever we may be. 
There is hope for us so long as we keep before us a 
right mental picture. Two young men were lured the 
wrong way and were put behind the bars. While there 
they formed their own mental picture. One of the 
young men pictured himself a failure. He saw nothing 
worth while ahead. He saw everybody against him. 
He went about with his head down and his heart heavy. 
The other young man pictured himself becoming bet- 
ter. He started on the road of better thinking and 
better acting. He saw himself free. At night he stood 
by his prison window and looked up at the stars, and 
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while doing that a voice within told him that God 
loved him and wanted him to go on and do his best. 
He served his sentence and followed his vision and 
became a successful man. 


“Two men looked out through the same bars ; 
One saw the mud, the other the stars.”’ 


It makes all the difference in the world whether you 
look at the mud or look at the stars. Something hap- 
pens to you when you look up that does not happen 
when you look down. Your faith is increased. You 
become inspired. You are conscious of God. You 
dream of your soul’s boundless freedom. You are 
free. You are part of the eternal. You go forth glad 
that you live and have a work to do. God made it 
possible for all to look up to the hills or to the stars, or 
to the skies, and to Himself, 

Said King David, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help. My help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth.” Life 
looked different to David as he looked up. 

The story is told of a philosopher of ancient times 
who used to praise his garden where he wrote. His 
friends knew he was not successful financially. They 
called to see him and found the boasted garden a very 
small plot. “Is this your wonderful garden, this nar- 
row place?” “Yes,” he replied, “it is not very long, 
or very broad, but it is wondrous high.” 


“They build too low who build beneath the stars.”’ 


A man and his wife settled in a wooded country and 
made a clearing for their little cabin. One day the 
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man found his wife crying because she could not see 
out. “My dear,” he said, “you cannot always see out, 
but you can always see up.””’ When the outlook is not 
good, try the uplook. He knew that if she looked up, 
new strength would come to her no matter how small 
the space might be. “From a small window,” said 
Carlyle, “you can see the infinite.” 


“Bid me work, but may no tie 
Keep me from the open sky.” 


By looking up to the stars and to God, something 
takes possession of us that makes us better citizens of 
the earth. Something of the Kingdom of Heaven gets 
into our lives—peace, faith, love, beauty, hope, trust, 
vision, and new life. It matters much what we see and 
what we live for, and what we make of ourselves. The 
progress of any community depends upon what the 
individuals in that place see and work for. One man 
sees a fine modern well-equipped school where the 
young people of his day receive the best kind of 
instruction and preparation for the complex problems 
of this life. Another man sees only the taxes he has 
to pay and thinks the old fashioned school that was 
good enough for him is good enough for the young 
citizens of today. He would still be driving an ox 
team if someone had not introduced something better. 
He would still be using tallow candles had someone 
else not invented a better light. He favors nothing 
new for fear it will cost something. 

One evening a man stood in front of the town hall 
where they were discussing better schools. Someone 
came along and asked what the meeting was about. He 
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replied, “I don’t know. All I know is that, whatever 
it is, I am agin it.” He had no vision, therefore he 
had no interest. He did not see better schools as 
preparatory sanctuaries for better living. If he had 
eyes to see he would know that better schools belong 
to the kingdom of heaven. They make us better pre- 
pared to do God’s work in the world. No community 
has any right to deprive a child of the very best that 
a school can offer. 

A man was sawing wood one day with a very dull 
saw. In fact the saw was so dull he could scarcely 
saw. The perspiration rolled down his face as he 
worked away. A friend came along and said to him, 
“Why are you sawing wood with that dull saw? Why 
don’t you stop to sharpen it?” The man replied, “I 
have all I can do now to saw this wood, without stop- 
ping to sharpen the saw.” Had he stopped to sharpen 
his saw, how much more wood he could have sawed 
and with what greater ease! Sharpening a saw is like 
getting the right kind of education. One can do so 
much more, do it better, and take greater joy in the 
doing. The man of vision sees this. The possessor 
of vision knows that all knowledge is of God. Every 
truth we learn in our schools is from Him. The 
farther we advance, the greater truths we discover. 
We may go on studying indefinitely and find we have 
then only touched the surface of things. Newton said 
after a lifetime of study that the knowledge he had 
acquired was only as a grain of sand on the seashore— 
there was so much more to be discovered, so many 
more truths to be learned. The laws by which the 
Zeppelin and the aeroplane, the wireless and the radio 
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operate, were here all the time from the beginning of 
the world, but we had not discovered those particular 
laws until of late years. The greatest progress goes 
along with churches and schools. Why are Europe 
and America the leaders today of highest ideals? 
Because of their churches and schools. Every nation 
Christianized adds inestimably to the value of the 
totality. A man who was making a pipe organ said, 
“Tf I had one more pipe we would have two hundred 
more melodies.” The more intelligent active Chris- 
tians we have, the better. In Westminster Abbey we 
find the words, “Unless the Lord build the house they 
labor in vain that build it.” The same is true of any 
town, of any city, of any community. It is the spirit 
and vision of the Christ that determines its safety, its 
stability, its progress. “Often,” says Professor Ross, 
“T have seen a depressing slump in the religious, social 
and recreative life of a neighborhood, following the 
moving away of two or three families of initiative.” 
Yet there are many who fail to see this. Two indi- 
viduals were asked to contribute to a Christian move- 
ment. One refused, saying, “What good do they do? 
We have too many Christian organizations now!” The 
other person gave gladly, saying, “I wouldn’t want to 
live in a community that wasn’t Christian, and if a few 
active Christians are good, more of them will be still 
better. We cannot have too many Christians banded 
together. Many individuals in organizations loaf on 
the job. That is not the fault of the organization but 
of the individual who loafs. I do not want to be a 
loafer. DIl do my best.” The first man saw none of 
this. 
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“Tmpoverished is the man who owns one world 
And one alone, whose Soul has never trod 
The bold beginning of the path to God, 
Who goes with ne’er a flaunting dream unfurled 
Along the crawling highways of his kind, 
Clinging to vapors and to husks, 
With futile hands, half lost and wholly blind, 
Fearful of shadows, yet without the mind 
To see what stars may flock his journey’s dusks, 
To him be pity! For his soul shall grope 
In vain for beauty and for hope.” 

—Dana Burnett: “The Painting.” 


Chief Justice Chase was one time on a train that 
took him through the town that was the birthplace of 
Patrick Henry. He got off the train at this place and 
stood on the platform witnessing the beauty of the 
scenery, and he exclaimed: “What an atmosphere! 
What a view! What glorious mountain scenery! No 
wonder that Patrick Henry grew here!” An old resi- 
dent of the place heard him and said: “Yes, sir, but as 
far as I have heard, that landscape and those moun- 
tains have always been here, but we haven’t seen any 
more Patrick Henrys.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning shows the difference 
between those who see and those who do not. 


“FEarth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only they who see take off their shoes, 
The rest sit round and pick blackberries.” 
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The story is told that a dog barked all night and kept 
a great author awake. The next morning he said, “If I 
had that cur by the hind legs I’d beat him against the 
wall.” Walter Scott was also kept awake all night by 
the barking of a dog. In the morning he said, ‘Poor 
cur, you have had a hard night too.” 

A wealthy Bushman in Australia named James Ty- 
son was a man with a vision. Where others saw only 
desert he saw water and vegetation and beef, and he 
went forth to help produce what he saw. In relating 
his experience, he said, “The money is nothing. It was 
the little game that was fun.’ When asked to tell what 
the little game was, he replied, “Fighting the desert. 
It has been my work. I have been fighting the desert all 
my life, and I have won. I have put water where there 
was no water, and beef where there was no beef. I have 
put fences where there was no fence, and roads where 
there were no roads. Nothing can undo what I have 
done, and millions will be happier for it after I am dead 
and forgotten.” 

“The block of marble which was an obstacle in the 
pathway of the weak becomes a stepping stone in the 
pathway of the strong.” 

“A servant takes a block of wood and throws it into 
the fire. Gasper Becarra seizes it from the flame and 
carves from it an immortal statue.” 


“Tn the mud and scum of things 
There’s always, always something sings.” 
To Wordsworth, 


“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do oft be too deep for tears.” 
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To Tennyson, 
“The woods were filled so full of song 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong.” 


John Keats sees “Sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight.” 


Charles Kingsley sees, 


“In every hedgerow marks of angels’ feet, 
Epics in each pebble underneath our feet.” 


Edgar Fawcett looks at the Baltimore Oriole and 
sings, 


“In some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice?” 


Browning said, 


“What's life to me? 
Where’er I look is fire, where’er I listen, 
Music, and where I tend bliss evermore.” 


Longfellow hears “tongues of prophets speaking in 
the leaves.” 


Rupert Brooke saw beauty in the most common 
simple things of every day. 


“White plates and cups, clean gleaming, 

Ringed with blue lines; the feathery, faery dust; 

And oaks; and brown chestnuts glossy-new ; 

And new peeled sticks ; and shining pools on grass ;— 
All these have been my loves.” 
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Newell Dwight Hillis tells us: 

“Nature says, here is a lump of mud; man answers, 
let it become a beautiful vase. Nature says, here is a 
sweet brier; man answers, let it become a rose, double 
and of many hues. Nature says, here is a string and’ 
a block of wood; man answers, let them be a sweet- 
voiced harp. Nature says, here is a daisy; Burns 
answers, let it be a poem. Nature says, here is a piece 
of ochre and some iron rust; Millet answers, let the 
colors become an Angelus. Nature says, here is reason 
rude and untaught; man must answer, let the mind 
become as full of thoughts as the sky of stars, and 
more radiant. Nature says, here is the rude affection; 
man must answer, let the heart become as full of love 
and sympathy as the summer is full of ripeness and 
beauty. Nature says, here is a conscience, train it; 
man should answer, let the conscience be as true to 
Christ and God as a needle to the pole.” 


“The poem hangs on the barberry-bush 
When comes the poet’s eye; 
And the whole street is a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by.” 


In olden times there were prophets who heard a 
“voice from heaven.” There were others who said “it 
thundered.” 

Some find “sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks, and good in everything.” To others, like 
Browning’s “Peter Bell,” 

“The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him 
And it is nothing more.” 
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To many, “It is always the house in the darkness that 
beckons as in Golden Windows.’’ They fail to see the 
grandeur, the beauty and the significance of things 
right where they are. 


“There is magic in the near, 

And beauty blooms on every bough; 

And there are Hesper Islands here, 

And there are Eldorados now. 

Not far the Golden Age, but near; 

Fate’s fruit is on the nearest bough, 

So sings the Songs of Now and Here, 

The brave glad songs of Here and Now.” 
—Sam Wa tter Foss. From the Young Folk’s Book 
of Ideals by Dr. William Byron Forbush, published 
by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Goldsmith’s Village Preacher saw good in the Here 
and Now in the midst of disappointments and diffi- 
culties and sorrows. Goldsmith likened this preacher 
to a tall cliff with its head bathed in the sunshine while 
its base was encircled by the clouds. 


“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Catherine Breshovsky, little Mother of the Russian 
Revolution, said, “I am happy even in prison. In all 
the world there is nobody as happy as I; my thoughts 
keep me so busy that I do not mind the circumstance.” 

Emerson said, “The man is all—all things preach the 
indifference of circumstances.” Vision makes all the 
difference in the world. 
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“A man with imagination,” said James Whitcomb 
Riley, as he remembered the days spent writing in dark 
uninviting rooms, “‘can be supremely happy behind the 
bars of a jail.” 

Eugene Field says: 


“Tt’s the songs ye sing 
And the smile ye wear 
That’s a-makin’ the sun 
Shine everywhere 
Whatever the weather may be.” 


The person with vision sees that “every cloud has a 
silver lining.” Rain does not always last. The sun 
will shine again and look all the brighter and better to 
us because of the rain. 


“The stars will shine and the clouds will lift; 
The snow will melt though high it drift; 
Across the ocean there is a shore— 

Must we learn the lesson o’er and o’er ?”’ 


Five years from now and probably one week from 
now we will give no thought to the things that cloud 
our horizon and interfere with our comfort today. 
Paul and Silas, when they were in the prison where all 
was dark and uninviting, and their lives endangered, 
became oblivious to the conditions about them, for they 
had a great vision within. At midnight: 


“Paul and Silas in their prison 
Sang of Christ the Lord arisen.” 
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When Madame Guyon was imprisoned in the Castle 
of Vincennes she wrote: “It sometimes seems to me as 
if I were a bird which the Lord had placed in a cage 
and that I had nothing to do but to sing. The joy of 
my heart is full. The stones in my prison look like 
rubies.” 


“There's never a day so dreary, 
But God can make it light; 
And unto the soul that trusts Him 
He giveth songs in the night.” 


Robert Loveman was in New York City on a rainy 
day and stranded. Instead of picturing how gloomy 
the day was and feeling sorry for himself he enter- 
tained an altogether different mental picture and as a 
result thereof he sat down and wrote his beautiful 
little poem on “April Rain” which has brought joy to 
many hearts. He has helped us see beyond the rain. 


“Tt isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodills ; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets down.” 


We cannot help but be glad it rained that day and 
that Robert Loveman gave us a beautiful picture to 
hold in our minds whenever the rain comes down. 
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Those who help us see beyond the things that are 
immediate do a great deal of good in the world. 

Dallas Lore Sharp in “Education in Demociacy” 
tells the following: 

“The crimson was fading into cold October gray as 
I came upon him—twelve years old and just an ordi- 
nary boy, his garden fork under the hill of potatoes 
he had started to dig, his face upturned, his eyes fol- 
lowing afar off the flight of a wild duck across the 
sky. ‘He who from zone to zone,’ I began, more to 
myself than to him. ‘Guides through the boundless sky 
thy certain flight,’ he went on as much to himself as to 
me. ‘Father,’ he added reflectively, as the bird dis- 
appeared from the dusky slope of the sky, ‘I am glad I 
know that piece. ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘I see so much 
more when the geese fly over.’ ‘How much more do 
you see?’ ‘I see God and the ducks flying over 
together.’ ” 

That boy had the greatest vision that could come into 
his life, seeing God in everything. It was worth far 
more to him than all the wealth of the world. 

The greatest thing any person can do for a child is 
to help him catch a great vision, to have history and 
literature and life all contribute to his seeing. Blessed 
is that teacher who helps the child to see. Dr. Pattin- 
gill, one time state superintendent of Michigan, tells 
of the time when he lectured in an out of the way 
desolate part of the country. He was entertained in a 
farm home. While sitting alone in the “best room” 
waiting for the men to come in from their chores 
before they partook of the supper which the good 
woman of the house was preparing, he spied a little 
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pamphlet which lay on the bric-a-brac in one corner of 
the room. He picked it up and his eye caught a won- 
derful sentence—a sentence which he used always 
thereafter when talking to a group of teachers. It was 
a dynamic sentence. It was a sentence with a challenge. 
It was well worth coming out into that backwoods 
country just to find. The sentence read: “The busi- 
ness of the teacher is to ring the rising bell in the 
dormitory of the soul.” 

The teacher who helps the boys and girls to seek the 
best, to catch the vision that gives them a great purpose 
in life, is worth more than any salary she receives, 
while the teacher who fails to do this is always 
overpaid. 

A teacher without vision was overheard saying, after 
attending a very inspirational Institute, ‘“Blessed are 
they who expect nothing for they shall not be dis- 
appointed.”” She continued, “I came to this Institute 
knowing I wouldn’t get anything I didn’t know before. 
I didn’t want to come but I’d lose my pay if I didn’t.” 
Later in the conversation she was heard to remark, 
“T had the best time today, shopping. I didn’t attend 
much of the Institute. I went over on trolley to 
Waterloo and bought myself a waist and a dress and 
a hat.’ Oh, the tragedy! the tragedy! She really got 
the things she went after—something to wear. She 
did not get any new ideas or helpful suggestions to 
carry back to the most important people in the world— 
the children in her school. New clothes are all right 
in their place, but the time spent in buying them should 
not be taken when one’s duty is some place else, or when 
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one can get something eternally important to give to 
others. 

She was glad to get her salary 

So she could buy new clothes, 

She didn’t care for Institutes, 

Now why do you suppose? 


Attending that same Institute was another teacher 
who is typical of the great body of teachers it has been 
my good fortune to know. She was a teacher with a 
vision. The County Superintendent said of her, “No 
matter where I find this teacher she is always seeking 
the best that she may in return give of her best to the 
children in her school.’ She carried home from this 
Institute page after page of new ideas for use in her 
school room. Her whole concern was the good of the 
children in her school. She had a vision of the children 
before her all through that Institute. She saw them 
growing on what she was to bring them. She ever 
sought to improve. When she first began to teach in a 
little old run down district school, she looked things 
over, she studied how she could make the place more 
attractive. Ina few days the ash pile by the door was 
removed by the boys and changed into a nice little 
cinder path leading out to the road. The bare unat- 
tractive crosslight windows were made more attractive 
and less glaring by the addition of pretty, inexpensive 
curtains made by the girls of the school. On the 
bare walls the teacher hung interesting pictures—Sir 
Galahad, Lincoln, Christ in the Temple. Every 
picture was explained. A little girl said one time 
when looking at pictures, “Ev’ry picty has a ’tory.” 
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Every picture had a meaning of its own in this 
school. Many times during the terms the children 
looked at the pictures and caught visions of their own. 
On her desk she had books that were suited to the 
different ages of the children. She was always pre- 
pared to make every lesson as interesting as she pos- 
sibly could. The boys in her school even loved to 
study “grammar,” on the flyleaf of which a boy wrote 
years ago: 


“If there should be another flood 
Then to this book I'd fly; 
If all the earth should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.” 


Each week she kept on the blackboard a quotation 
which she had them repeat every day by way of rein- 
forcing them for life. She always left the place she 
was in better than she found it. The day the County 
Superintendent visited her school she had on the black- 
board the following which the superintendent copied 
and thought how well the lines expressed the teacher : 

“Violets blossom just where they find themselves 
and send forth their fragrance no matter what their 
surroundings.” 

What do you see in your life task? Do you see 
what this teacher saw, a vision of the possibilities in 
other lives? A chance to better the place you are in? 
Or do you see your salary and your own self-gratifica- 
tion? It matters much what you see. 

Dr. Crane tells the story of a conversation with 
three working men who were cutting stone where a 
cathedral was in process of erection. 
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“What are you doing?” the first man was asked. 

“TI am cutting this stone,” was the answer. “I work 
four hours in the morning and four in the afternoon. 
That’s my job. I’m a stonecutter.” 

“What are you doing?” the second was asked. 

“Me? I’m getting six dollars a day.” 

“What are you doing?” the third was asked. 

He pointed to the wall before them and replied: “T 
am building this cathedral.” 

Frances Willard tells of two women who were en- 
gaged in the same kind of work. One woman said, “I 
have to work like a slave.” The other woman replied, 
“Oh, my dear, you could work like a queen.” 

The important thing is your vision and the bigness 
of any task you are engaged in when you are linked 
up with it. “A watchman guarding the lives in a fac- 
tory,’ said Thos. L. Masson, “may bring to his job 
the devotion and loyalty that is much finer than that 
of the author of a book.” It is what you bring to your 
task that is important. The man who thinks of him- 
self as building a beautiful cathedral gets far more 
out of life than he who is doing the same task and 
thinking only of the six dollars a day he is to receive. 
It is our spirit, outlook and purpose that counts. All 
have equal opportunities in which to excel. The 
peasant may compete with the king. The humblest 
worker in the Republic may daily compete with the 
president. ’Tis they who have great vision back of 
their tasks who are making the best contribution to 
life. The material with which they work is not so 
consequential. It passes away, while the ideals, emo- 
tions, and spirit and quality of life and service remain. 
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“The permanent thing in everything is the unseen 
part of it. The sound of the word dies upon the pass- 
ing wind and the thought it carries lives! The outward 
form of music is momentary and the beautiful concep- 
tion remains. The canvas fades and the stone 
crumbles, but the vision in the soul of the artist dies 
not. The world of sense and sight and sound is only 
appearance, but the thought of it is a fact. The ma- 
terial changes ever, but the spiritual, the inspirational, 
the ideal, the imagination lives in endless life.”— 
Hucu Brack, 


“Go wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall. 


Take all the pleasures of all the spheres 

And multiply each through endless years— 

One minute of heaven is worth them all.” 
—Tuomas Moore. 


To be truly successful in life we must be able to see 
beyond things and beyond tasks. As Horace Mann 
once said, “It is in every way creditable to handle the 
yardstick and to measure tape; the only discredit con- 
sists in having a soul whose range of thought is as 
short as the stick and as narrow as the tape.” 

A certain town during the war had many vacant lots. 
The boys in school were asked to volunteer to make 
gardens in those lots. One of the boys in looking over 
a vacant lot saw nothing there but rubbish, tin cans 
and weeds. Another boy looking at the same lot saw 
in his mind a picture of all the rubbish removed and 
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the soil dug and seed sown and cared for until the 
vacant lot in vision produced for him peas and beans 
and tomatoes and turnips and cabbage and tomatoes 
and strawberries and a border of flowers. He went to 
work and did his part in the little vacant lot, while the 
older boys who volunteered did their work on the 
battlefield. The first boy raised no garden, made no 
contribution. He was a slacker because he was not 
stirred to action by a vision. He didn’t begin to get 
the thrill out of life that the second boy did. 

What life has in store for us depends largely on what 
we see in it, and then what we put into it. During the 
war the Des Moines Register had an interesting car- 
toon. On an old bench sat three men. They were like 
tramps in appearance; they hated work; they had no 
vision ; they were expressionless. They had never sown 
great thoughts in their minds, nor taken great truths 
into their souls. They had a blank expression. Un- 
derneath this picture was written the words 


A VACANT LOT 


The men in the cartoon were once boys, but they 
were boys who were not true to whatever vision might 
have been theirs. Had they been they would have 
reaped a different harvest. We usually reap what we 
sow. 


I dropped some seeds in my garden, 
And covered them over with sod; 
I thought of my garden often, 

And often I thought of my God. 
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For He is my Garden-Partner, 
He causes soft breezes to blow, 
He sends the rain and the sunshine 
And he maketh my seeds to grow. 
I dreamed of bloom in my garden, 
Of colors of marvelous hue— 
O wondrous joy! In the autumn 
All my beautiful dreams came true. 
—K. R. L., “My Garden Dreams Came True.” 


Life is full of possibilities for those who have eyes 
to see, a faith in God and a will to work. In the 
garden of life we may let the weeds grow, and the 
rubbish collect, and produce nothing worth while; or 
we may make it useful, beautiful, productive and 
satisfying. 

We can cultivate seeing things. If we look at a tree 
and think, we find our vision going beyond the tree. 
The tree will be more to us than a tree. Does the hard 
maple in the autumn charm us and thrill us with the 
gorgeousness of its coloring? As we continue to look 
upon it and to open our mind to its wondrous beauty, 
does it entrance us? Does it carry us beyond? 


Oh, the thrill of it! 
The lure of it! 
As still of it I think. 


Oh the pull of it! 
The spell of it! 
As the full of it I drink. 
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Oh the soul of it! 
The charm of it! 
The whole of it is dear. 


For the nod of it 
And speech of it 
Tell the God of it is here. 
—K. R. L., “A Hard Maple Tree in Autumn.” 


What we see depends on us and what we are seek- 
ing. If we search for beauty we will find it, though we 
do not all find it alike. Persons looking at the same 
things see them differently. 


“Twas a buz of questions on every side, 

‘What have you seen? Do tell!’ they cried. 

The one with yawning made reply, 

‘What have we seen? Not much have I, 

Trees, mountains, meadows, groves and streams, 
Blue skies and clouds and sunny gleams.’ 

The other smiling said the same, 

But with face transfigured and eyes of flame, 

‘Trees! mountains! meadows! groves! and streams! 
Blue sky! and clouds! and sunny gleams!’ ”’ 


Lorado Taft in his book, “The Saturnalia,” says: 


“Oh glory of the lighted mind! 

How dull I’ve been, how dead, how blind! 
The station brook to my new eyes 

Was babbling out of Paradise; 

The waters slanting through the rain 
Were shouting ‘Christ is risen again!’ ”’ 
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Francis Thompson, the poet who wrote the “Hound 
of Heaven,’”’ saw Christ near—so near that instead of 
thinking of Him walking on the waters of Galilee, he 
saw Him on the waters close by. 


“And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames.” 


He also saw the traffic of Jacob’s ladder “Pitched 
between heaven and Charing Cross.” 

A. R. Lambert says: “People with the larger vision 
see all things as their own. To the man possessed 
with a right perspective, all trains crossing all con- 
tinents, and all ships sailing all seas, are his common 
carriers bearing to his very door the choicest com- 
modities of earth.” 

Paul said to those who had caught a vision of the 
Christ: “All things are yours; whether Paul or Ap- 
pollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come; all are yours; and 
ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” 

What do you see in the people who pass you on the 
street? Some see only the exterior of the people they 
meet, the hat, the shoes, the clothes, while others see 
them as children of God and wonder what beauty they 
have in their souls. Paul thought of men and women 
ina great way. He said to a group one day: 

“Know ye not that ye are gods and every one of you 
children of your Heavenly Father?” Life means so 
much more, and people mean so much more when we 
think of their souls. 
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“Give me not scenes more charming; give me eyes 
To see the beauty that around me lies; 
To see the charm of souls, see angels shy 
Among the faces of the passers by.” 


Christ is in our midst today. Some see Him, others 
do not. Have you caught a vision of Him? Do you 
talk with Him? Do you love Him so much that you 
never want to do anything of which He would not 
approve? If you do you have Life. You have vision. 

“Behold I lay in Zion a chief cornerstone, elect, 
precious, and he that believeth on him shall not be con- 
founded. Unto you therefore which believe he is 
precious : but unto them which be disobedient, the stone 
which the builders disallowed, the same is made the 
head of the corner, and a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offense, even to them which stumble at the word, 
being disobedient: whereunto also they were 
appointed.” 

There were many in the days when Christ dwelt on 
the earth who refused to see Him. Of them He said, 
“For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest 
at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and should understand with their heart 
and should be converted, and I should heal them.” 
Then He says to those who had accepted Him: “But 
blessed are your eyes for they see, and your ears for 
they hear.” 


“Joses, the brother of Jesus, plodded from day to day, 
With never a vision within him to glorify his clay. 
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Joses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the heavy 


clod. 

Jesus was the soul of rapture, and soared like a lark 
with God. 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker in 
wood, 


And he never could see the glory that Jesus his 
brother could. 
* * * * * 

“For he never walked with the prophets in God’s great 

garden of bliss, 

And of all the mistakes of the Ages, the saddest me- 
thinks is this— 

To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak with Him 


day by day, 
And never to catch the vision, which glorified His 
clay.” —Harry Kemp. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, is an electric sign in the form of 
an eagle, that king of birds. When the current is on it 
is most attractive. The inner light flashes in the eye. 
It plays through the whole body of the eagle. It is all 
alive with light and life. What it advertises is plainly 
seen by all the onlookers. Withdraw the current, the 
eagle is there as before. It is all there as far as form 
is concerned, but there is something vital lacking. 
Something electric is gone. So it is with the perso> 
who has no vision, who has not the spirit of the Master 
playing through his life. The body is all there, but 
unless the Spirit is there, the Spirit given us by the 
Master to play through the life to make it vital and 
illuminating, there is lacking life, power, outlook, 
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vision, love, purpose and effective service. ‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” ‘He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” 
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CHAPTER 2: The Significance of a Vision 


“He whom a dream hath possessed 
knoweth no more of roaming; 
All roads and the flowing of waves 

and the speediest flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, 
his soul is forever homing, 
And going, he comes, and coming, 
he heareth a call and goes. 


“He whom a dream hath possessed 

treads the impalpable marches, 

From the dust of the day’s long road 
he leaps to a laughing star, 

And the ruin of worlds that fall 
he views from eternal arches, 

And rides God’s battlefield 
in a flashing and golden car.” 

—SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Szgnzficance of a Veston 


b) 


“YT was common clay,” said the aromatic earth, 
“Until roses were planted in me.” 
—Turkish Proverb. 


Like the earth you too are common clay until some- 
thing great outside gets inside and takes possession of 
you. A vision gives life and purpose to your other- 
wise dead self. It arouses to action the hidden powers 
within you. It enhances life and adds inestimably to 
your worth and happiness and success. It is like the 
gold in the ore, the setting in the ring, the electricity 
in the dynamo. It makes your life significant. With 
a great vision within you become the embodiment of 
the best, a radiator of the spiritual, a transmitter of the 
good. 

When a vision possesses you, life becomes fascinat- 
ing, days become too short for all you wish to accom- 
plish, you want to keep on doing and growing and 
giving and being your best every moment of every day. 
A vision challenges you to your best as nothing else 
can. It takes you out of your narrow circle of thoughts 
and ideas and connects you up with the whole of life. 
Eternal verities grip you. You go on, never thinking 
of age or of years, for you know you belong to Eter- 
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nity and that “time is yours on both sides of the grave.” 
You go on in time from this body in which you now 
live and act to a life unimpeded, to behold greater 
visions, to experience greater achievements, and to the 
realization of a life away beyond your present compre- 
hension. 

It is sublime to be the possessor of a great vision 
and to travel the Upper Road with Him who sends you 
your visions. He thus daily leads you up the heights 
to still better things beyond. A vision is the lure of the 
Spirit giving direction to your life. It is the prophet 
of your soul. It reveals to you what you may in time 
become if you are faithful and follow on. It visualizes 
the specific thing you are to do. Once you see the task 
awaiting you, you exclude other things in your effort to 
attain that which you long for. You make opportunity. 
You get ready. You move forward. Each day brings 
you nearer and finds you better prepared for the work 
ahead. It affects your attitude toward life. You apply 
extraordinary devotion even to the doing of ordinary 
things. You are better in every way because of your 
vision. You expect great things of yourself. “What- 
ever the soul is taught to expect that it will build.” 
Keep your expectations high and venture forth un- 
afraid. You never know what you can do until you 
try. You can begin wherever you are to discover God’s 
truths and His laws. There are illustrations all about 
you if you but see. Everywhere He has given us 
object lessons. We get from the birds that fly through 
the air the principle of flying. Samuel Langley, the 
Hero of Flight, began by discovering God’s law for 
himself. As he lay stretched on the open field watch- 
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ing and wondering at the gulls and hawks that circled 
overhead, a vision of the possibility of air flight came 
to him. It was a small beginning but it led to a great 
discovery. His vision led him on toward the accom- 
plishment of his dreams. Others profited by his vision 
and his experiences and they have gone on and on 
perfecting that which he had begun. 

So it goes in life. One vision leads to another. 
There is no end to progress. ‘You can never advance 
so far but there is just as far to go.” God’s territory 
is boundless. He wants us to go in and take posses- 
sion. If we are poor it is because we do not go in to 
possess. He says, “Call upon me and I will answer 
thee, and show thee great and mighty things which 
thou knowest not.” All through history He has been 
revealing His truths to us. We have progressed only 
as we discovered His laws. We have made some 
progress all along the way. “Stories of old time mira- 
cles are surpassed in our modern days. Did Aladdin 
once rub a magic lamp and build a palace? Today, 
knowledge of engineering laws enables us to achieve 
results that would put Aladdin quite to shame. He 
never dreamed a Woolworth Tower. Did the Israel- 
ites cross the Red Sea dry-shod? One thing, however, 
they never could have hoped to do: to cross under and 
over the Hudson River day by day in multitudes dry- 
shod. Did an axe head float once when Elisha threw 
a stick into the water? But something no Elisha ever 
dreamed of seeing, but which we see continually, is 
iron ships navigating the ocean as though it were the 
natural element.”—Harry Emerson Fospick. 
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“There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage, 
xk * * * * 


See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of 


that ; 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around 
thats. —WAaALT WHITMAN. 


When Stephenson invented the first steam engine a 
woman went out to see it. He had some difficulty in 
getting it started. The woman said, “It will never go! 
It will never go!” Finally Stephenson succeeded in 
getting it started, and as she watched it go, she 
shouted, “It will never stop! It will never stop!’ She 
uttered a greater truth than she knew. The steam 
engine has never stopped. It is running around the 
world today and will continue to run. Anything you 
start keeps going on and on indefinitely, whether you 
see it or not. Nothing is wasted. All that ever did 
exist still exists; if not in the same form, in that of 
another. God ever leads us on to better things as soon 
as we are ready for them. All these powers and laws 
were here all the time but we were not familiar with 
them. When we do gain new knowledge we are sur- 
prised at the things we are able to accomplish. We do 
not remain surprised long, for whatever new discov- 
eries we make soon become commonplace. We begin 
to improve them and build from them to something 
better. God ever intends that the advancements of our 
day should be replaced by better. He calls us to go on 
for He has many more things for us to discover, many 
more truths for us to learn. 
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“We know so much, is it not reasonable 
To think that there is much beyond to know— 
New law, new life, new light forevermore 
To break upon us.” 


But to discover the new laws and the new life and the 
new light we must have vision. 

Possessed of a vision we are never content to remain 
where we are. The best makes us dissatisfied with 
anything less than the best. We say with Amiel, “The 
ideal poisons for me all imperfect possessions.” In our 
daily striving and seeking after the best, we are saved 
from becoming dwarfed in mind, in spirit, and in 
service. Our whole being is sensitized to the higher 
issues of life. We act along lines that contribute to 
the common good. We become like the pure running 
stream that has its source in the mountains. As it 
flows down the mountain sides bathed in sunshine it 
goes on its way to make gladder and better every place 
through which it runs, so that flowers grow on its 
banks, and trees flourish at its side, and thirsty animals 
and plants are refreshed and revived. 

Sidney Lanier has written a beautiful poem about 
the Chattahoochee River which rises in Habersham 
County in northeast Georgia and flows through Hall 
County adjoining. In his “Song of the Chattahoochee” 
we are impressed by the response of the river to the 
call from the plains beyond. 


“Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
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Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attend the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


“All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, ‘Abide, abide,’ 
The wilful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurels turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said ‘Stay!’ 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds signed ‘Abide, abide,’ 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 

x * * * * 

“But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail; I am fain to water the plain; 
Downward the voices of duty call— 
Downward; to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Call o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Call through the valleys of Hall.” 


The river is typical of the persons who are true to 
their vision. They go on unheeding the many voices all 
along the way that temptingly cry “Abide! Abide!” 
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They follow Him who calls them, and go on to make a 
helpful contribution to life. They hear other voices 
than those which would detain them. 


“T hear a voice you cannot hear 
Which says I must not stay; 
IT see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 


The visions that beckon you indicate the particular 
gift you are to make. Your visions are prophetic; 
they light the trail you are to follow, where you can 
make your own best contribution to the life of your 
day. As the need of the plains met a response in the 
flow of the river, so a work needing to be done is call- 
ing for you. At the same time something in you calls 
for expression. ‘Something in the blood calls for the 
sun.” 

Onward then to where your vision leads!’ Onward 
to where God calls you! On! and on! All the way 
with God! “From unreality lead me to the real; from 
darkness to light; from death to immortality.”— 
TAGORE. 

Start where you now are. Start with the vision you 
now have. William George Jordan says, “If we feel 
the possibilities of a great work looming large before 
us and impelling us to action, it is our duty to conse- 
crate ourselves to it.” There is some kind of task 
awaiting each of us. Whatever be the task it is im- 
portant, for it is part of the great whole. It is not the 
greatness or smallness of a task but its necessity and 
the greatness of ourselves that counts. It is the spirit 
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of love, of progress, of service that gauges our worth. 
We are to use the gifts God has given us, and these 
gifts differ, as Paul states in Corinthians; but what- 
ever the gift the spirit is the same. “Now there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, and there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord; and 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all. But the manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. 
For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; 
to another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; 
to another faith by the same Spirit ; to another the gifts 
of healing by the same Spirit; to another the working 
of miracles; to another prophecy; to another discern- 
ing of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; to 
another interpretation of tongues ; but all these worketh 
that one and the self same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” 

Your vision reveals what you can do best, for the 
visions that come to you will be peculiarly your own. 
They will be in harmony with your gifts and will fit 
into your particular individual life. All of us are not 
expected to do the same things equally well, but each 
has one particular thing he can do best in his own way. 
No two talents are alike any more than any two persons 
are alike. God gives every human being an unique 
talent. We grade high or low according to the use we 
make of our talents. When your vision, your talent 
and your efforts are in accord, you are on the road to 
success and happiness. 

Your vision is not something apart from yourself. 
It is not something foreign. It is your real self awak- 
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ened, alive, seeing, doing, growing, accomplishing. A 
vision never upsets your life. It fits into it and leads 
you on from where you are to where you are wanted 
according to the talents you possess within, and the use 
you make of your talents. 

To possess a great vision you must live worthy of it. 
“No man can fly high who has sin in his soul. A 
trifling disobedience, a tiny sin, a microscopic indul- 
gence may render the whole life powerless.” If you 
expect the best you must live your best. “If we live 
in a great spirit we shall be ready for a great occasion.” 
When Saint Gaudens was asked why he worked all day 
and every day, regardless of inspiration, his reply was, 
“Tf I do, and inspiration comes at any time, I am sure 
of its finding me at home.” Life should ever find us 
at home with the best—thinking the best, doing the 
best, dreaming the best. 


“My dreams were always beautiful, 
My thoughts were high and fine, 
No life was ever lived on earth 
To match those dreams of mine.” 
—Henry VAN DYKE. 


God has a wonderful plan and place for every one 
that is true to Him. He will send into your life the ex- 
perience that will contribute to your ultimate success 
and happiness. Your present business is to make the 
most of your life just where you are. “Just take hold 
of the first thing that comes your way. If the Lord’s 
got anything better to give you He will see to it. It is 
always when things are blocked up and impossible that 
a happening comes. If you are sure you are looking 
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and ready, that is all you need. God’s turning the 
world round all the time.” In some way, some day a 
vision of what you are to do will come to you. Not 
only does God direct the world in its course but He 
directs His people as well, and all to some great pur- 
pose. He may lead you along some other line than that 
which you had originally planned or that others had 
planned for you. “You and I must not complain,” 
said Edward Everett Hale, “if our plans break down 
if we have done our part. That probably means that 
the plans of One who knows more than we do have 
succeeded.” All through history we find records of 
lives that have been Providentially redirected. 

Henry Ward Beecher, when a boy, had a desire to 
go to sea. About that time there was a religious 
revival in that community which gave him another 
vision and caused him to change his plans. From then 
on he began to prepare himself for the ministry. When 
George Washington was fourteen his brother procured 
for him a position in the English navy. George Wash- 
ington’s mother remonstrated against it so he made 
other plans which proved far better. David Living- 
stone when ordained a missionary in London planned 
up to the last moment to go to China. He met Dr. 
Moffat and after listening to him tell about the great 
need in Africa he said, “Sir, should I go to Africa?” 
Mr. Moffat answered, “Yes, if you won’t waste time in 
an old station, but push on to the vast unattempted 
district to the north, where on a clear morning I have 
counted the smoke of a hundred villages, and no mis- 
sionary has ever been.’”’ David Livingstone accepted 
the challenge, changed his plans, and went on to carry 
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the Light into the darkest corner of Africa. He told 
the London Missionary Society he was willing to go 
anywhere they wished to send him, with this one pro- 
viso: “Anywhere, provided it be forward.” John 


Oxenham in writing of Livingstone said, 


“He passed like light across the darkened land, 
And dying left behind him this command: 
‘The door is open! So let it ever stand.’ 

Full mightily wrought he, 
Forth to the fight he fared, 
High things and great he dared, 
In his Master’s might 
To spread the light, 

Right mightily wrought he.” 


The Apostle Paul changed his plans one night when 
he was at Troas in Asia. Ina vision he saw Europe’s 
need. He felt called to go there with the Gospel. 
Europe had had no great visions. She was asleep and 
all unconscious of the great hidden powers within; 
powers which, when aroused, would change history. 
Paul over in Troas had the secret that would remake 
Europe. He had a Saviour for Europe. So Paul fol- 
lowed the vision that came to him, left Troas and went 
over into Macedonia with the Gospel Message. As a 
result of the acceptance of this message we have the 
Europe of today. Yes, and may we not say too, we - 
have the America of today. What Christ has done 
for Europe and for America and other Christian coun- 
tries, He can do for China and India and Japan and 
every country that accepts Him. God’s plans are 
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always bigger and better than ours. We may not see 
it at the time but we will later on. Let us follow where 
He leads us. “Paul gave up his plans to enter a prov- 
ince and God gave him a continent.” God has great 
things in store for you if you follow His guidance and 
do as He directs. You do not know to what your life 
may lead. You do not realize the importance and the 
significance of whatever place you are in. What you 
are now thinking and doing and dreaming and ex- 
periencing is fitting you for something farther on. 
“What I do thou knowest not now but thou shalt know 
hereafter.”” Onward then each day in faith believing. 
Onward to where God leads you. He will bring you 
out into the light. 


“Seeds that prisoned are, dream of God and find the 
daylight ; 

The creature river born, unassailed by doubt, seeks 
the wide ocean.” 


Go forward with God into newness of life, into full- 
ness of life, into freedom. As you go along each day, 
follow Paul’s advice to Timothy: “Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.” It is only as we live our best and 
press forward that we attain. Paul said, “This one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth to those things which are before. 
I press toward the mark of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The great thing in life is to keep pressing forward. 
A vision helps you to do that. It keeps you going on 
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a-venturing and makes the way interesting. Like the 
discoverers and explorers and trail-blazers you will 
keep going on in spite of everything. You will let 
nothing turn you aside. Something beyond is calling 
you and urging you onward. There were men in early 
times who heard the first call to go beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. There were others who thought such an 
adventure foolish. They saw nothing beyond. 


““*There’s no sense in going farther—it’s the edge of 

cultivation,’ 

So they said, and I believed it, broke my land and 
sowed my crop; 

Built my barns and strung my fences, in the little 
border station 

Tucked away below the foot-hills where the trails run 
out and stop. 


“Till a voice as bass as Conscience rang interminable 
changes 

On one everlasting whisper, day and night repeated, 
So: 

‘Something hidden, go and find it. Go and look be- 
hind the Ranges— 

Something lost behind the Ranges; lost and waiting 
for you—GO.’”’ 


There are Ranges to cross wherever you are. Voices 
call you to leave the level and go on to something more 
beyond. There are Ranges yet uncrossed in science, in 
politics, in society, in music, in art, in religion, in 
every part of life. There is opportunity for everyone 
to be a Range crosser. There is something worth 
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while beyond waiting for us. The road to it leads from 


~ where we now are. It is our privilege to go and find it. 


Eli Whitney went beyond the Ranges of his day and 
found the cotton gin. Robert Fulton went beyond the 
Ranges and sailed the first steamboat up the Hudson. 
Elias Howe went beyond the Ranges and found a sew- 
ing machine. Samuel F. B. Morse went beyond the 
Ranges and found the telegraph. Alexander Graham 
Bell went beyond the Ranges and gave us the telephone. 
Thomas A. Edison went beyond the Ranges and 
brought out the phonograph. Again and again he 
went beyond the Ranges and each time brought to us 
something new and worth while. Mme. Curie went 
beyond the Ranges and discovered radium. Marconi 
went beyond the Ranges and perfected the wireless. 
Dr. Wm. T. G. Norton went beyond the Ranges and 
made his discovery of anesthetics and its application to 
surgery. We might go on indefinitely relating what 
truths God revealed to those who went forward and 
crossed the Ranges. 

Whatever new territory has been discovered by 
range crossers has been for the good of others as well 
as for the range crossers. This is true in invention, in 
science, in medicine, in agriculture, in all lines of dis- 
covery and exploration. We profit today by the dis- 
coveries of the Range crossers of the past. We are 
expected to gain new vision and new impetus there- 
from and do our part in crossing the ranges of our day, 
that we may open up better ways for others. We begin 
in a very easy way—by simply going from one great 
thought to another, from one great idea to another. 
The road to progress is always open to those who strive 
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and keep forging ahead. As you go ahead you will 
find in any direction great stretches yet undiscovered, 
yet unexplored, yet unappropriated. The best awaits 
your coming. Go forth to seek and to find for the 
Master of the Ranges tells us that Everyone that seek- 
eth findeth and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
It is often true that when we seek one thing we find a 
number of others just as necessary and as important. 
We must have eyes that see and ears that hear. We 
must be ready to go forward when the vision of some- 
thing better ahead presents itself. The vision is a call 
to go. Itisa personal call. “He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” 


“T hear the mountains calling and the name they call 
*tis mine, 

And I joy to know the time has come again, 

When the distant ranges beckon with a nod that 
seems divine 

And the trail awaits the feet of climbing men:” 


Listen for the voice and be ready to act. A vision 
has no set time or place for its coming. 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered the law of gravitation 
one day while walking in his garden. He saw an apple 
fall from a tree and concluded that the same law which 
causes an apple to fall from the tree holds the heavenly 
bodies in their places. 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans during a meal hour felt the 
call to write her beautiful and immortal poem on the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was at the Communion 
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table in her college church at Brunswick when the 
whole scene of Uncle Tom’s Cabin came to her mind. 
After the service she hurried home and wrote the chap- 
ter on the death of Uncle Tom. 

Dwight L. Moody while asleep in the gallery of the 
church was punched in the ribs by an elderly gentleman 
who told him to “wake up and listen to the sermon.” 
He awoke and listened and caught a vision of what he 
himself wanted to become. A year later he was preach- 
ing the Gospel and in time became a power as an 
evangelist. 

A vision came to Jerry McAuley in Sing Sing 
prison while he was serving his sentence. He saw him- 
self going forth from the place he was in to become a 
preacher of righteousness and a winner of souls. 

Mary Lyon was in her brother’s kitchen preparing 
potatoes for the noonday meal when she saw herself 
going out from the place she was in to establish a 
college for the women of her day. 

James Watt sat by his mother’s fireside watching the 
teakettle when he began to discover the power of 
steam. This led to his invention of the steam engine. 
Great things happen from small beginnings. Josiah 
Strong said of this invention, “In 1769, the same year 
in which the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon Bona- 
parte were born, James Watt patented his steam engine, 
which was destined to exert more influence in shaping 
the world’s future than both of these captains put to- 
gether. The Napoleonic wars changed the map of 
Europe; the steam engine gave to the world a new 
civilization.”’ Despise not small beginnings. You 
know not where they lead. 
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When God wants something special done He puts it 
into the mind of some individual to do it. God is back 
of all true inspiration, of all knowledge, of all power, 
of all law, of all ranges. 

A friend questioned Thomas A. Edison about the 
power of atoms: “Where does this intelligence come 
from?” Edison replied, “From some power greater 
than ourselves.’ The friend then asked, ‘Do you be- 
lieve then in an intelligent Creator, a personal God?” 
“Certainly,” replied Edison, “the existence of such as 
God can to my mind almost be proved from chem- 
istry.” It is significant that he has been developing 
apparatus so highly sensitized that when perfected it is 
designed to receive vibrations from the spirit realm and 
thus establish a physical means of communication with 
the Other Side. While purely a scientific experiment 
along hypothetical lines, yet this invention is growing 
out of a mind that treats with actualities only, a mind 
which has so far not taken no for an answer to any 
of its aspirations. 

God is back of every atom. He furnishes every sub- 
stance with which we work. He leads those who seek 
to discover His laws so that they are able to find and 
apply them. This requires that vision which is the abil- 
ity to see in potentiality the finished product. 

Vision is of God. A vision comes in advance of any 
task well done. This is true of the artist, of the 
musician, of the poet, of the statesman, of the com- 
poser, and of the founders of everything in the world 
that is worth while. It is God leading us on to the 
discovery of what He has in store for us. All through 
the ages: 
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“One increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 
—TENNYSON. 


What we find beyond the ranges is for the good of 
all. Each Range crosser is a missionary introducing to 
the rest of the world more of God’s truths. Every new 
truth or law we discover is to be used in the carrying 
out of His great purpose. To every man or woman at 
some time or other He sends visions—visions of tasks 
which are theirs to perform, contributions they can 
make to the whole of life. Blessed are they who follow 
the visions that God sends them! 

When Raphael was asked how he painted such beau- 
tiful pictures he replied, “I see visions and dream 
dreams, and then I paint my visions and my dreams.” 

Michael Angelo in response to the urge of the vision 
within him used to cover the walls of his home with 
sketches. The walls meant nothing to him. The pic- 
ture in his mind, to which he wished to give expres- 
sion, meant everything. There was that within him 
which was calling persistently for expression. The 
parents saw not the big urge within the boy, nor did 
they understand him. They dreamed not the dreams 
that he dreamt. They lived in a different world al- 
though eating at the same table and living under the 
same roof with Michael. They objected to the way he 
transfigured the walls of their home. Instead of saving 
their walls by giving him paper and pencil and keeping 
him happy, they punished him. Later when the urge 
of the vision within him was so very strong and per- 
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sistent, he told his parents that he wanted to become an 
artist. They were so displeased that they told him if 
he did he would not be considered any son of theirs. 

Nothing could stop Michael Angelo, however, for to 
him his vision and the pursuit of it was his life. When 
he could no longer sketch in the home he spent nights 
out of doors copying drawings by moonlight. As a 
result of his studying and following on, he left to us 
his Moses and his David, and many other wonderful 
works of inspiration. 

Haydn at an early age had a vision come to him. 
He saw in vision an orchestra and resolved to produce 
what he saw in his mind. He said to himself, “I will 
have an orchestra with four parts. In one part I will 
have the violin and other instruments with strings. In 
the second part I will have flutes and other wood-wind 
instruments. In the third part I will have bravo in- 
struments, and in the fourth part I will have drums.” 
After much study and practise his vision became 
reality. 

To John Trowbridge came a different vision, for he 
possessed a different gift. The unique contribution he 
was to make differed from that of Michael Angelo and 
of Haydn. He had a vision of himself writing stories 
that would interest children and make them happy. In 
his mind he saw his books all completed and the chil- 
dren smiling as they read them. It was a long way 
from his vision to its realization. He tells us that 
many times he returned from the editor’s office with a 
rejected manuscript, but he kept faith in his vision and 
never lost hope. He said, “I do not remember that I 
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once lost hope in the darkness of those dark hours.” At 
last he succeeded and his efforts were rewarded. 

Calhoun had a vision of some day being in Congress. 
When in college he studied hard with this picture in 
his mind. Nobody could turn him aside. While others 
idled he studied. Calhoun’s roommate made fun of 
him because he spent so much time in hard study. “I 
am forced,” said Calhoun, “to make the most of my 
time that I may acquit myself credibly in Congress.” 
This amused his roommate so that he laughed at him. 
“Do you doubt it? If I were not convinced of my 
ability to reach the National Capitol within the next 
three years, I would leave college this very day.” He 
won the position for which he had fitted himself and 
to which his vision called him. 

Handel early in life caught a vision of the Master 
of the Upper Road and he spent thirty years of his life 
in study and in meditation that he might be able to sing 
of His wondrous life and beauty. One day a little 
incident happened that led him to produce his great 
masterpiece, ‘““The Messiah.’’ He had gone to Ireland. 
The prisons of Dublin were filled with unfortunates 
who were there simply because they were unable to pay 
their debts. Handel loved the Irish and when they 
asked him if he would give a concert and let the pro- 
ceeds go for the releasing of the prisoners, he con- 
sented and wrote his wonderful oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah,” which was given first in Dublin. It was a 
supreme success and the prisoners were freed . 

Handel later gave “The Messiah” in London. At 
the close of the performance a nobleman said to him, 
“You have given the audience a wonderful entertain- 
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ment.” Handel was very much hurt at this remark 
and replied, “My lord, I should be very sorry if I had 
only entertained them. I wish to make them better.” 
In speaking of his experience while producing “The 
Messiah,” he said, ‘‘I did think I saw all heaven before 
me, and God Himself.” 

To Grace Dodge came a great vision which has 
meant much to young women. Mrs. Emma Bailey 
Speer in speaking of Grace Dodge said, “It was her 
vision and her work that founded Teachers College. 
It was her vision and her work that founded the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation.” To young women has come a more abun- 
dant life through this powerful Christian organization 
that Grace Dodge founded. It was the translation of 
her vision into something vital and lasting. 

“Every form of advance,’ said Newell Dwight 
Hillis, “owes its impulse to a great soul with unique 
gifts. Back of the Hebrew code stands Moses; back of 
the Principia stands Newton; back of St. Peter’s stands 
Michael Angelo; back of our Constitution stands 
Washington and Hamilton and Madison; back of every 
Renaissance stands the generation of great souls.” 

You do not know what you may stand back of if 
only you live up to the very best and neglect not the gift 
that is in you. You may belong to the generation of 
great souls in your day. You too have an unique con- 
tribution to make if you live close to God and catch the 
vision He sends you, and follow on. The progress 
made by any generation is in proportion to the visions 
held and followed in that generation. We progress 
according to the worthwhileness of our visions and 
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our persistent efforts to attain the best. But first vision 
is necessary. 

When a vision comes, you can’t explain how it comes 
any more than you can explain how love comes. You 
cannot tell it to one another, nor can another tell it to 
you. You have to experience it for yourself. It is like 
the consciousness that comes to you of the presence of 
God in your life—for it is God in your life. 


“Only a lover can understand 
How the presence of God fills the sea and the land, 
While the gentle touch of a Father’s hand 
Falls like a balm on the fevered brow, 
And the God of the Ages is Here and Now: 
Only a lover can tell you how.” 


We cannot explain all the experiences of life. The 
choicest parts of life are beyond explanation. They 
belong to God. No one can explain God. 


“You can’t tell land folk of the sea, 
They never understand ; 
It’s only folk like you and me 
That’s tramped along the sand. 


“That’s tramped along the sand and heard 
The whispering of the waves, 
That has watched the dip of the white seabird 
To the prey his wild heart craves.” 
—CorNELIA DUSHANE HOPKINS. 


You cannot tell to another what it means to belong 
to the Christ. To know Him you must take Him into 
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your life and let Him become more real to you than 
life itself. He is the Giver of Life, the Creator of 
Visions and the Fulfiller of Dreams. Frederick W. N. 
Myers in his beautiful poem on Saint Paul has Paul 
say of the Christ: 


“O could I tell, ye scarcely would believe it! 
O could I only say what I have seen! 
How should I tell or how can you receive it, 
How till He bringeth you where I have been.” 


The same truth is expressed in an old hymn that we 
used to sing: 


“T cannot tell how precious the Saviour is to me, 
I only can entreat you to come and taste and see; 
I cannot tell His goodness enough to satisfy 
And if you'll only take Him, you'll know the reason 
why.” 


He does not force Himself into any life. He does not 
come uninvited. You must desire Him. You must be 
willing to take Him into every part of your life, that 
He may become to you your Saviour, your Friend, 
your constant Companion, your Guide, the way to God, 
your very life. 

Hoffmann, the great artist, painted a picture of Christ 
standing at a door knocking for admission. A young 
artist looked at the picture and said, “What a mistake! 
The Christ cannot enter the door because the artist 
failed to put a knob on the outside of the door.” When 
Hoffmann heard the criticism he said, “No knob on the 
door! That is the way I intended it should be. That 
is the message I wish this picture to convey. There 
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should be no knob on this door for it is to be opened 
from the inside.” 

“Behold I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with Me.” 

He comes very preciously into the life of every indi- 
vidual who seeks Him. He comes so quietly and so 
unobtrusively that no one hears Him as He enters. No 
one but yourself will know at the time the entry of so 
great a Guest into your life. Sooner or later others will 
know, for it will be manifest in your speech, in your 
work, in your spirit, in your quality of life. With 
Christ within you become the possessor of new visions, 
new thoughts, new desires. You feel at home with 
the best. 

When you take Christ into your life you accept His 
standards and ideals. You go on with Him into new- 
ness of life. You accept Him not to escape eternal 
punishment. You accept Him because He alone satis- 
fies the longings in your soul and you so learn to love 
Him that you feel hurt and you repent whenever you 
do anything that does not measure up to what He 
expects of you. It is seeing Him that gives signifi- 
cance to life and makes all life better. He has made 
Himself most easy of access. He stands at the door of 
every life seeking admission. How wonderful that He 
should come so near and make the way so simple. 


“You ask me how I gave my heart to Christ? 
I do not know. 
There came a yearning for Him in my soul, 
So long ago. 
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I found earth’s flowers would fade and die, 

I wept for something that could satisfy ; 

And then—and then—somehow I seemed to dare 
To lift my broken heart to Him in prayer. 

I do not know— 

I cannot tell you how; 

I only know 

He is my Saviour now.” 


The greatest event in any individual life is having the 
Saviour enter in. “Then comes an instant of psycho- 
logical release, personal emancipation, spiritual re- 
birth.” 

With Christ within you see life in an altogether 
different light. “The work which perhaps was a dull 
thing indifferently regarded becomes the trust of God 
which must be discharged with honor. The petty 
vexations of the day, its minor duties, its interruptions, 
with their trials to the temper, become also a part of 
God’s opportunity for the spirit’s growth. The com- 
radeship of friends, the trust of little children, the love 
of men and women, become ennobled because the heart, 
through God, is lifted to nobler capacity for apprecia- 
tion and affection. All human beings become more 
honorable, and even the common contacts of the street 
and shop and the workroom become more inspiring, 
because the light of the thought of God, shining in 
those other lives, clothes them with significance.” 

“Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. Old things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new.”’ With Christ he sees everything in 
a new light. Christ abiding within can alone make any 
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life significant. His abiding is conditioned for He 
says, “If a man love me, he will keep my words; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” And hereby, we do 
know that we know Him, if we keep His command- 
ments. 

A vision of the Christ and His plan for your life 
and for the world and your obedience to the same is 
the most significant thing that can come into your 
life. Without Him we are as “broken cisterns,” and 
as “wells without water.” 


“T was common clay,” said the aromatic earth, 
“Until roses were planted in me.” 


We too are common unless we belong to Him. 


“O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for Thee.” 


cHaPTER 3: Childhood and Fairyland 


“Lead us on into Fairyland 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive.”’ 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Samuel F. Langley, hero of flight, said: 
“T have never outgrown my love of fairy books— 
Children and men of science belong to the same realm. 
No one else has the proper proportion of true magic.” 


“Who has seen the Wind? 

Who has seen the Wind? 

Neither I nor you; 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The Wind is passing through. 


“Who has seen the Wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads 
The Wind is passing by.” 
—CHRISTINA ROSsSETTI. 


CHAPTER 3 
Childhood and Fairyland 


“Oh grown-ups cannot understand 

And grown-ups never will, 

How short the way to Fairyland 

Across the purple hill. 

They smile. Their smile is very bland, 

Their eyes are cold and chill, 

And yet at just a child’s command 

The world’s an Eden still.” 
—From “Manual of Stories,” by William Byron For- 
bush, pub. by Macrae-Smith Company. 

The greatest realities are the unseen. The greatest 
people are they who venture forth into the unseen. We 
did much of this in our childhood days—the days when 
we made ourselves believe in things that we did not 
have, and did not see with the naked eye. This unseen 
realm in which we lived and aspired is commonly 
known as-Fairyland. It is the place where little chil- 
dren spend most of their time. It is the place where 
we all ought to live more than we do as we grow older. 
It is open to all of us. 


“Oh, Fairyland is not so far, with all the world to 
roam, 
And Fairyland is very near, for trails may end at 


home, 
77 
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And every heart with seeing eyes may read the signs 
and know 


That there are roads to Fairyland wherever they may’ 
99 


go. 
—Faitu Batpwin, “The Sign Posts.” 


It is a place of wonder and magic. It is a place of 
visions and mysteries. In it we are free to create any~ 
thing we wish and revel in all our creations. It is a 
happy place where one may journey on and on in- 
definitely, and never grow weary of journeying. Here 
we have the ability to create and enjoy. What ma- 
terials we have we use as aids in carrying out our 
dreams. We change whatever we have on hand to 
something else. It matters not how homely, how 
dilapidated or uninviting it may be in itself, we see 
beyond it to something wonderful and perfect, satis- 
fying and inspiring. 

A boy takes an old broom handle and changes it to a 
beautiful steed and he rides forth like Sir Galahad. A 
little girl takes a rag doll and sees herself the most 
sacred, the most holy, the most wonderful being in life 
—the mother of a beautiful child. What we see and 
revel in, in this wonderful, infinite, outside world, has 
much to do with the making of ourselves. We are 
constantly in the making while we think and revel and 
dream in the unseen. It is this ability to see things 
that are unseen that enables us to change even the most 
unpleasant surroundings. It is this gift that makes 
life so interesting to children and adds charm where 
we may see none. In his book, “The Golden Age,” 
Thomas Graham illustrates this in his account of 
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Harold in a pig-trough picturing himself as Jason in 
the good ship Argo, in search of the Golden Fleece: 
“As we reached the tool shed, strange noises arrested 
our steps; looking in, we perceived Harold alone, rapt, 
absorbed, immersed in the special game of the mo- 
ment. He was squatting in an old pig-trough that 
had been brought in to be tinkered, and as he rhap- 
sodied, anon he waved a shovel over his head, anon 
dug it into the ground with the action of those who 
would urge Canadian canoes. Edward strode in upon 
him. ‘What are you playing at now?’ he demanded 
sternly. Harold flushed up but stuck to his pig-trough 
like aman. ‘I’m Jason,’ he replied, defiantly ; ‘and this 
is the Argo. The other fellows are here too, only you 
can’t see them; and we’re just going through the 
Hellespont, so don’t you come bothering.’ And once 
more he plied the wine dark sea. 

“Edward kicked the pig-trough contemptuously. 
‘Pretty sort of Argo you’ve got!’ said he. 

“Harold began to get annoyed. ‘TI can’t help it,’ he 
replied. ‘It’s the best sort of Argo I can manage, and 
it’s all right if you only pretend enough; but you never 
could pretend one bit.’ ” 

It is the boy who has the ability to “pretend” great 
things that gets the most out of life. For the time 
being he is all that he pretends or sees himself to be. 
He is what his picture makes him. He lives and revels 
in his own creations just as does the architect who 
sees and plans wonderful things in his mind long before 
he is able to put them where they can be seen and en- 
joyed by others. Any beautiful building you see was 
first in spiritual form, if we may use such a term in 
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speaking of the spiritual. And why not? It is as well 
defined and as minutely outlined, and far more perfect 
in its makeup than is the material that symbolizes it. 
That, too, is all right, for that which we strive after 
should ever be better than the material expression we 
try to give it. This “pretending” to be what we want 
to be is a great gift. It gives us something to keep 
striving after. It is for a high purpose. It puts us 
on the road to new discoveries. 


“A gentle boy with soft and silken locks, 
A dreamy boy with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle builder with his wooden blocks, 
And towers that touch imaginary skies. 


““A fearless rider on his father’s knee, 
An eager listener unto stories told 
At the Round Table of the Nursery, 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 


“There will be other towers for thee to build; 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride; 
There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified. 


“Build on and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries.’ 
—LonGFELLow, “The Castle Builders.’’ 


Imagination is one of the most wonderful gifts that 
God has given to us. James Freeman Clarke in defin- 
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ing it says: “Imagination is the ideal faculty, that per- 
ceives ideals, and helps us to realize them. It is the 
power that makes a picture or image in the mind of 
something not perceived by the senses; a type of some- 
thing more perfect than the reality, and a type which 
is necessary for all work which requires skill and aims 
at excellence. It gives us a vision of the perfect in the 
midst of imperfection, of pure beauty amid what is 
tude and homely. The importance which the Creator 
attributes to the culture of the imagination appears 
from the great activity given to it in childhood”— 
“and this is all of it a preparation for their work in 
life. For all work to be done well requires the use of 
this power.” 

People who have cultivated their imagination are 
able to change conditions. They take whatever they 
have and link it up with something they do not have 
and the result is something tangible. In working out 
the ideas that come to them they find greater happi- 
ness. They are better themselves whenever they take 
an idea and work it out. A mother was making a very 
beautiful piece of lace. Her son said, ‘“Where did you 
get this pattern, mother?” She replied proudly, “Out 
of my head, my son, out of my head.” The son then 
smilingly asked, “Does your head feel better now, 
mother?” Your head does feel better when you can 
work out the ideas that you have in your mind. That 
is what imagination is for. It gives us a pattern to 
work from. Connected with every imaginary pattern 
comes a work to be done, and by the side of the doing 
of the work comes happiness and contentment and the 
joy of achievement. ‘‘What is so rare with a man as 
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a deed of his own?” said Emerson. One good idea 
carried out leads to another. The first requisite is the 
possession of an inner vision of the thing to be done. 
The lace that the mother made was the result of her 
inner picture. It became an emblem of what was once 
unseen. The making of the lace was not the great 
thing—it was the making of the woman; not the lace 
but the mother. It is not the work itself but what you 
see beyond it and what it does to you that matters. 
“Embroidery, like painting, like music or weaving, can 
be made a spiritual expression by which ideals may be 
given concrete form.” 

Children excel in dealing with what they see beyond 
things. They have strong imagination. 


“T have just to close my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies— 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant land of Play.” 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


It calls for imagination to enter into the unseen, to 
believe in what we do not see. Yet this is the vital 
thing to do, for the Master of Life tells us “The things 
which are seen are temporal but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” He wants us to live in this 
kingdom of the unseen where love and trust and 
beauty and faith, peace and joy, and He Himself abide. 
He also tells us, “Except ye become as little children 
ye cannot enter the kingdom,” this wonderful kingdom 
in which He placed us as little children and which He 
never intended we should leave. As we grow in years 
we are to grow in faith, in love, in trust, in ability to 
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see still greater things, to continue making mental pic- 
tures and reveling in our visions and dreams, and in 
our accomplishments. 

A vision foretells what may be ours. It is an invita- 
tion to do something. With a great mental picture in 
mind we go from one accomplishment to another, using 
the materials about us only as stepping stones to that 
which is higher and better and more satisfying. We 
thus become possessors of the unseen values which 
are eternal. 

When the Master came to earth to show us the way 
to God He came as a little child. He too lived in 
Fairyland. As we follow Him through His earthly 
career we find that He never left His Fairyland. We 
find Him glorifying the most common tasks, changing 
water into wine, giving sight to the blind, causing the 
deaf to hear, making the lame to walk, curing the sick, 
cleansing the lepers, multiplying the loaves and the 
fishes and feeding the multitude, walking on the sea 
and quieting the storm, taking very ordinary men and 
women and making them a power, cleansing people 
from their sins and restoring them to their Fairylands, 
raising the dead to life, robbing the grave of its terror 
by coming forth gloriously after they had crucified 
Him and buried Him. Thus He presented us with 
the great assurance of immortality, the proof of the 
Unseen—of Life beyond the grave. 


“Dear Friend, whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious words benign, 
Could once, at Cana’s wedding feast, 
Change water into wine; 
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Come, visit us! And when dull work 
Grows weary line on line, 
Revive our souls and let us see 
Life’s water turn to wine.” 
—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


He is the King of Fairyland. He is the Ruler of 
Infinite Space. His name is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Prince of Peace. All power is His in heaven and on 
earth. He created all things, the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, the stars, the sun, the moon, and everything. He 
is the Giver of Life. “All things were made by Him 
and without Him was not anything made that was 
made.” “In Him was Life and the Life is the Light 
of Men.’”’ Because He lives we shall live also. But 
we must enter the kingdom of life and of heaven with 
Him by way of the unseen. We must enter it as 
little children who live in Fairyland. It is easy for 
little children to enter this kingdom of the unseen. 
It is natural for them to believe in the unseen. If 
they are properly taught about Christ and His king- 
dom in early childhood the probability is that they will 
enter it and never again leave it. Children have no 
trouble in believing in God and in all that is wonderful 
and beautiful. They take everything on faith. 
“Their ideals are not our ideals, and they seem to have 
acquired in the country from which they came, a 
standard of values which can with difficulty be adjusted _ 
to the rough and tumble world.” 


“And when at night, my child, you pray 
And fold your tiny hands, 
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Do not forget to pray for folks, 
Who've lost their fairylands.” 


“Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be some- 
thing very different from the men of today. It is to 
have a spirit yet streaming with the waters of bap- 
tism; it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness; 
to believe in belief; it is to be so little that the elves 
can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pump- 
kins into coaches and mice into horses, and nothing into 
everything; for each child has its fairy godmother in 
its own soul; it is to live in a nutshell and to count 
yourself the king of infinite space; it is 


“*To see a world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour.’ ” 


Jesus loves little children. So precious are they to 
Him that He has said, “If anyone offend one of these 
little ones that believe on me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hung about his neck and he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” 


“Go practise if you please 
With men and women: Leave the child alone, 
For Christ’s particular love’s sake.” 
—BROWNING. 


The Master, again speaking of little children, tells 
us, “Their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” Should you speak to 
little children about angels they are not at all surprised. 
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It is easy for them to believe. R. G. French suggests 
that it may be 


“Thoughts deeper than we dream 

Visit an infant’s slumbers—God is near, 
Angels are talking to them in their dreams, 
Angelic voices whispering sweet and clear; 
And round them lies that region’s holy gleam 
But newly left, and light which is not here; 
And thus has come that smile upon thy face, 
As tidings brought thee from thy native place.” 


It is only as we grow older and allow other things 
to crowd in that we become distrustful and we lose 
the faith and the vision and the confidence such as the 
little child has, and we get away from the Kingdom 
of Heaven. We never give any thought to angels 
and if asked about them we seem to have forgotten. 


“Ts it warm in that green valley, 

Vale of childhood where you dwell? 

Is it calm in that green valley 

Round whose bourne the great hills swell? 
Are there giants in the valley, 

Giants leaving footprints yet? 

Are there angels in the valley? 

Tell me—I forget.” 


Wordsworth said, ‘Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy.”’- It should lie about us all through life. In- 
stead, to how many does it seem farther away and they 
have to say in the words of Thomas Hood: 
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“T remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Then when I was a boy.” 


As we grow older the kingdom of heaven should 
come still nearer. Instead of finding it at the end of 
the treetops we should find it within ourselves. “Know 
ye not that the kingdom of heaven is within you?” 

As Emily Dickinson has said, “Instead of going 
to heaven at last ’'m going all along.” And we go 
accompanied by angels. Paul tells us, “We are en- 
compassed about by an innumerable company of 
angels.” All through the Old Testament we find ac- 
counts of angels, and in the New Testament we find 
them again. Angels in Genesis and angels in Reve- 
lation and angels all along the way. Angels know all 
that is going on in the earth. “According to the wis- 
dom of an angel of God, to know all things that are in 
the earth.” Christ was accompanied by angels when 
He came to earth, and the very event of His coming 
to be with us in human form was announced by an 
angel. 

“The angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city 
of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin, and the angel 
said unto her, Fear not; Mary, for thou hast found 
favor with God; thou shalt bring forth a son and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great and shall 
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be called the Son of the Highest. The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the highest 
shall overshadow thee.’ Thus God in the person of 
His Son came to earth heralded by angels. When He 
overcame temptation He was ministered unto by 
angels. When His enemies sought to take Him, He 
said, Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to My 
Father and He will presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels.”” When they buried Him in the 
tomb, angels came and rolled the stone away from the 
door of the sepulchre. He told His disciples about His 
future plans, saying, ‘““The Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of His Father with His angels; and He 
shall reward every man according to his works.” “And 
He shall send His angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and He shall gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” 

The passing of the years does not mean the passing 
of the angels. Angels are here as of old. Not alone 
to Jacob as he wrestled alone in the desert at night 
and saw angels of God ascending and descending on 
a ladder that reached unto heaven, but to us in our day 
do angels minister till we too become conscious of 
added strength and connection with heaven. 


“Around our pillars golden ladders rise, 
And up and down the skies, 
With winged sandals shod, 
The angels come, and go, the Messengers of 
God! 
Nor, though they fade from us, do they 
depart— 
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It is the childly heart : 
We walk as heretofore, 
Adown their shining ranks, but see them 
nevermore.” 
—R. H. Stopparp, 
“Hymn to the Beautiful.” 


God said to Moses, “Behold, I send an angel before 
thee to keep thee in the way and to bring thee into 
the place which I have prepared.” We have every 
reason to believe that God is in the same way guiding 
us, keeping us in the way, and leading us unto the place 
which He has prepared for us. 

Spenser in writing of angels said: 


“How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
And come to succor us that succor want? 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends, to aid us militant? 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward! 
Oh, why should heavenly God to man have such 

regard?” 


Milton tells us of a chaste and saintly soul guarded 
by the angels: 


_ “A thousand liveried angels lackeyed her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt 
And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
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Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape.” 


Joan of Arc testifies to the appearance of angels. 
She said: 

“When I was about thirteen years of age a great 
vision came to me, a voice from God, teaching me how 
I was to behave and what I was to do, and the first 
time that voice came I was afraid. I was standing 
about the middle of the day in summer in my father’s 
garden. The voice came from the right hand, from 
where the church stands, and when it came I usually 
saw a great light on the side from which it spoke. The 
Voice told me to be a good girl and go to church, and 
go to save France. I said that I was only a poor girl, 
who could not ride or lead the soldiers in the wars. 
The Voice kept on for years telling me I must go.” 
Speaking of how the saints appeared to her, she said: 
“TI saw them as clearly as I see you, and I used to 
cry when they went away, and I wished they would 
take me with them where they went.’ She said that 
the voices, and the shining cloud, and the faces of 
saints and angels came several times every week, and 
a Voice said, “Daughter of God, go on!” 

Like Paul, Joan of Arc was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision. She went on to give her very life 
for her country. Harry Emerson Fosdick says: “It 
was a strange thing to hear the Americans in France 
singing, ‘Joan of Arc, they are calling you.’ Joan of 
Arc lived five hundred years ago. She was only six- 
teen years old when she began her great career; she 
knew nothing about our powerful engines of battle, 
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but rode a horse and wielded a single sword, yet, half 
a millennium afterwards, our American men were 
singing, ‘Joan of Arc, they are calling you.’ The 
reason is not far to seek: Joan of Arc lived in the 
invisible; she had angels so real that she gave them 
names, Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret, angels that 
embodied forth for her the reality and nearness and 
guidance of the spiritual world; and they carried her 
a long, long way and made her name a flame of fire 
until this day. Nobody has ever counted in this world 
without angels. Responsiveness to the Unseen is the 
great driving power for strong living. The most 
matter-of-fact man among us may well recall that 
we number our years from the birth of One from the 
gravitation of whose life we no more can escape than 
the tides from the moon because the Invisible was real 
to Him and He knew God.” 

Anna Howard Shaw, when a child, had visions come 
to her. She said, “There is much that I cannot say. 
I am only a little girl, but I feel it in my heart that 
some day people will listen to me.’’ As she said this 
a gray squirrel frisked up a tree and looked at her 
from the limb with its black shiny eyes. “Saucy nut- 
cracker,’ said she to the squirrel, “do you think it 
strange for a girl to want to do things? What would 
you say if I told you that a young girl once led a great 
army to victory—a poor girl who had to work hard 
all day just as I do? She did not know how to read 
or write, but she knew how to answer all the puzzling 
questions that the learned and powerful men of the 
day (who tried with all their might to trip her up) 
could think to ask. They called her a witch: ‘Of a 
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truth this girl Joan must be possessed of an evil spirit,’ 
they said. ‘Whoever heard of a girl speaking as she 
speaks?’ Years afterwards they called her a saint. 
She was the leader of her people even though she was 
a girl. Now I don’t mean, fellow birds and squirrels, 
that I expect to be another Joan of Arc, but I know 


that I shall be something.” 


—Taken from Parkman’s “Heroines of Service,’ by permission 
of the publishers, The Century Company. 


“The fields are all white and the reapers are few; 
We children are willing but what can we do 
To work for our Lord in the harvest?” 


Her desire as a child was to be of service. She 
went to college and later became a preacher of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom that she entered when a child. 
She became a leader in the cause of Woman's Suffrage. 
She lived much in Fairyland. The account of her 
life is most fascinating. She insisted that she could 
no more be faithless to the vision that had been hers 
from childhood, than she could cease being herself. 

Not only did visions come to those about whom we 
read in books, but they come to the children and 
young people that we meet in our homes and on the 
street today. We know not what great thoughts are 
going on inside nor what their visions may result in 
later on. To one came a vision and he said, “I will 
make an aeroplane that will fly above the clouds and 
the trees and the houses and speed along with the 
birds.” Another dreamed and said, “TI will make a tele- 
phone so that people can talk to each other from one 
home to another, from one town to another, from one 
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city to another and clear across the continent.” An- 
other dreamed and said, “I will make a radio so that 
whatever we say or sing or play can be sent broadcast to 
all ends of the earth.” And lo verily those things which 
were once seen in dreams became true in our own day. 
And the youths of our day will go on to dream still 
greater dreams and work for their accomplishment. 
“Our vision extends as the years roll over us, and we 
not only see farther, we see more. That is why we do 
not regret our past youth with its passions, its fervors, 
its longings, its pitiful natural egoism.” 

The boy who made a horse out of a broom handle is 
now a man with an automobile and he cares no more 
for the broom handle that served him as a faithful 
steed. The girl, now happily married, with a child of 
her own, cares no more for the rag doll of her child- 
hood. They have gone on in their visions and their 
dreams to something better and more wonderful and 
more inspiring and also more desirable, if with them 
all they have kept the faith, the love, the trust, the joy, 
and the ability to make mental pictures as in child- 
hood. ’Tis in these all important and abiding qualities 
that we are to become as little children. *Tis they who 
have the great lessons to teach us; lessons of humility, 
of hope, of wonder, of teachableness, of trust, and 
of simple faith. 

In her charming book, “The Sayings of Children,” 
Lady Glenconner says, ‘““The mother has learned many 
things in the company of these children, but one truth 
definitely is hers, and it is that her children teach her 
more than she can teach them.” * 


2From “Five Years Old and Thereabouts,” by Margaret Drum- 
mond, published by Longmans, Green and Co. 
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“A woman as brings up children learns something 
besides her A. B.C. Childrens’ as good as ’rithmetic 
to set you findin’ out things.” 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal is a beautiful poem 
about a grownup man and his little son, entitled 
”Turning the Tables.” 


“T was thirty-four and past, 
Such a learned mortal, 
When he came from out the vast, 
Knocking at the portal. 


“T was very big, you see, 
He a tiny creature, 
So I said to him, I’ll be 
Guide, protector, teacher. 


“For a while it worked all right, 
Without stint or scruple, 

Till I woke to find one night 
I’d become the pupil. 


“How it happened I don’t know, 
Maybe ’twas the weather, 
But since then we’re working so, 
Growing up together.” 
—Wnm. WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


Growing up together is the great thing to be done, 
Growing up together in understanding, in love, in 
faith, in belief, in knowledge; playing together, work- 
ing together, imagining together. 

We should study the child and inform ourselves 
on the subjects about which he asks questions, that we 
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may give intelligent answers. Someone asks if, in- 
stead of saying to the child who asks a question we 
cannot answer, “You are too little to understand,” 
should we not say, “I am too stupid to explain.” The 
child is entitled to the most intelligent answer to all 
oI its questions. 


“Think not that he is all too young to teach, 
His little heart will like a magnet reach 
And grasp the truth for which you find no speech.” 


What you do and say to the child you do and say 
to the future. Tudor Jenks in speaking of the child 
said: 

“T am the future, for in me there lies 

What through the ages our land shall be; 
Yet what I am you are to me— 
I am the question to which you make replies.” 


The child’s mind is as impressionable as the wax 
was when receiving the record on your phonograph. 
The impressions made will produce like productior 
as that which it received. The child’s mind is eve. 
more susceptible to impressions than the wax: 


“The child heart is so shy a thing, 

A look may startle or may charm, 
A passing word may soothe or harm, 
The child heart is so shy a thing. 


“The child heart is so shy a thing 
It opens at love’s tenderest call, 
It closes when fear’s shadows fall, 
The child heart is so shy a thing.” 
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It used to be said that the proper study of mankind 
is man, but now we well know that the most important 
study is the child. “The emotion of the ideal 
is most highly developed in the child. To produce the 
most permanent results, results which in most cases 
are ineradicable afterwards, the emotion of the ideal 
must always be appealed to in the mind of the child.” 

“O, you blind leaders who seek to convert the world 
by labored deputations! Step out of the way or the 
world will fling you aside. Give us the young and we 
will create a new mind and a new earth in a single 
generation.” 

—From “The Science of Power” by Benjamin Kidd, courtesy 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York and London. 

Oswald Sydenham says, “Give me the schools of the 
world and I will make a Millennium in half a cen- 
tury. We don’t make half of what we could make of 
our children. We don’t make a quarter, not a tenth. 
They could know ever so much more, think ever so 
much better. We are at sixes and sevens.” 

Many of the children of our day “run their parents” 
instead of the parents being able to rightly control, 
direct and interest the children until they come to years 
of discretion. ‘Youth,’ as Ida Tarbell has said, “‘is 
a terrible force—it has all to learn, but it is youth, the 
most beautiful and hopeful thing in life.” 


“Who can tell for what high cause 
This darling of the gods was born.” 


“In the social republic the child is a future citizen, 
is an asset of the state, not the property of the parent.” 
God has a work and a place for every child. 
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“The mother thinks the child is hers 

And so at times is overwhelmed 

With that responsibility— 

The child is not her own, 

But God's, 

And she is just the instrument 

Which God has used 

To manifest in human form 

Another bit of His Omniscient Mind.” 

—LovutsE M. MErepITH. 


Says Phillips Brooks, “He who helps a child helps 
humanity with a distinctness, with an immediateness 
which no other help given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life can possibly give 
again.” 

Benjamin Harrison said, “I have a notion that chil- 
dren are the only people we can do anything for. When 
we come to men and women they are either spoiled or 
improved.” 


“And he who gives a child a treat 

Makes joybells ring in Heaven’s street ; 

And he who gives a child a home 

Builds palaces in Kingdom Come.” 
—JoHN MASEFIELD. 


We should see that the child is given nothing but 
the best. It is surprising the little effort that is made 
in this direction. “It is safe to say,” says Spalding, 
“that nine-tenths of the stories written for children 
are worthless or harmful; and the periodical child lit- 
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erature is also as a rule foolish and false. Better to 
play or sleep or perform any idle task than to read 
such things. Boys and girls who read daily newspapers 
are doomed. They may not all become vicious, but 
none of them will become noble or great. As well 
expect them to attain bodily health on a diet of gin 
and doughnuts. Stories and poetry are the best for 
them; but they should be the works of genius or lives 
of great men who suffered, toiled and struggled; who, 
in the midst of whatever kinds of mishaps, failures 
and dangers, kept true to their purpose, continuing to 
labor and to hope.” 

What is the effect upon the child who hears nothing 
of God and who is given the funny pages of the daily 
newspapers on Sunday morning? What do the funny 
pictures suggest? Do they not often suggest jokes, 
making light of serious things, getting ahead of the 
other fellow, tricks, the ludicrous, exaggeration, and 
irreverence? Or do they implant in the child a love 
for the beautiful, the true, the ideal? Would it not 
be better if the children had a magazine suited to their 
age, with pictures and stories that are instructive, that 
inspire, that furnish high ideals and give them proper 
food for thought? 

What do the children see when they go to the 
movies? Do they get a distorted view of life, or are 
the movies such as will educate, challenge, and inspire? 
What kind of mental pictures are they making as a 
result of what they read and see today? It were well 
that more attention were given to this matter. “It is 
inattention that prevents betterment.” What about 
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the books they read? The soul of a child is easily 
reached through the reading of good books. Scudder 
says, “There is no academy on earth equal to a mother’s 
reading to her child.’”’, Every home should contain the 
right kind of stories for children. The libraries have 
approved stories suitable for children at different ages. 
Froebel tells us “that the telling of stories refreshes the 
mind as a bath refreshes the body; it gives exercise 
to the intellect and its powers; it tests the judgment 
and its feelings.” Stories start the child to wondering. 
They are conducive to vision. Samuel Langley says, 
“Knowledge begins with wondering. Set a child to 
wondering and you have put him on the road to under- 
standing.” You will put him where he will want to 
read and learn for himself. Many a man’s life has 
been enriched by the stories his mother told him in 
childhood. 


“She would begin with a glow in her eyes 
and tell me their story. 

All of their tales she knew, by the hundreds 
and hundreds she knew them, 

Tales of the beings divine. 

Mark! what I as a child picked up, the 
old man still plays with. 

Pictures of heroes in sound that lasts, 
when spoken forever, 

Images fair of the world and marvelous 
legends aforetime, 

All these living in me as they fell 
from the lips of my mother.” 

—DentTon T. SNYDER. 
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The wonderful tales and stories told or read to the 
child make a lasting impression on the life. He is 
enriched by 


“Fach little drop of wisdom as it fell 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart.” 


The mother of Phillips Brooks always told stories 
to her boys after they were in bed, and someone asks, 
“Who may compute the influence communicated in this 
manner to the great preacher who was destined to be- 
come so potent a factor in the world of thought?” 

Far reaching indeed is the influence of a good 
mother. ‘To raise a good man you must first raise 
a good mother.” Mrs. Felicia Hemans writes of 
Hannah’s devotion to her son: 


“The boy was vowed 
Unto the temple service. By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul the while, 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That aught so pure, so beautiful, was here, 
To bring before her God. 
I give thee to thy God—the God that gave thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 
And thou shalt be His child.” 


The greatest thing any parent can do is to do as 
Hannah did, bring the little children to the great Giver 
of Life. This cannot be done too early. 
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“Ere your boy has reached to seven, 
Teach him well the way to heaven; 
Better still the work will thrive 
If he learns before he’s five.” 


In the Missionary Review we read: “Unless the 
children of today are brought to the Master and 
trained for His service, the outlook is dark indeed 
for the coming generations. If every child now liv- 
ing could be brought under Christian influences 
and be sent out to live and work for Christ, what 
a marvelous transformation this world would ex- 
perience!” 


“How very nice it is to think 
The world is full of meat and drink 
And little children saying grace 
In every kind of Christian place.” 
—R. L. STEVENSON.. - 


Great is the work and most vital, yet how few take 
any interest or assume any responsibility in this all 
important matter. They fail to give that which will 
mean most to the child. They prefer to go their own 
way and do many other things, leaving this one thing 
needful undone. The child is the most important 
factor in our midst. 


“The world was dark with care and woe, 

With brawl and pleasure wild; 

When in the midst, His love to show, 
God set a child. 
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“The sages frowned, their heads they shook, 
For pride their heart beguiled, 
They said, each looking on his book, 
‘We want no Child!’ 


“The merchants turned towards their scales, 
Around their wealth they piled; 
Said they, ‘’Tis gold alone prevails, 
We want no Child!’ 


“The soldiers rose in noisy sport; 

Disdainfully they smiled; 

And said, ‘Can babes the shield support? 
We want no Child!’ 


“Then smiled the Lord: ‘O world of care, 
So blinded and beguiled, 
Thou must receive for thy repair 
A Holy Child.’ ” 
—CAarROLinE L, PALMER. 


“Tn olden days there were angels who came and took 
men by the hand and led them away from the city of 
destruction, We see no white-winged angels now. 
But yet men are led away from threatening destruc- 
tion; a hand is put in theirs which leads them forth 
gently towards a calm and bright land, so that they 
look no more backward; and the hand may be a little 
child’s.” 


“Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love and hope and peace.” 
—J. R. Lowe t. 
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In Shu-King, China, we find this saying: “The 
people are born good, and are changed by eternal 
things.” 

Pollock spoke of children as “living jewels dropped 
unstained from heaven.” President Calvin Coolidge 
said: “No man was ever meanly born. About his 
cradle is the wondrous miracle of life. He may de- 
scend into the depths, he may live in infamy and per- 
ish miserably, but he is born great. Men build monu- 
ments above the graves of their heroes to mark the end 
of a great life, but women seek out the birthplace 
and build their shrine, not where a great life had its 
ending but where it had its beginning, seeking with 
a truer instinct the common course of things, not in 
that which is gone forever but in that which they 
know will again be manifest. Life may depart, but 
the source of life is constant.” 

In the Divine plan there is nothing useless nor un- 
finished. Though a child be called from us in infancy 
it has completed the mission of its temporal life. Its 
tiny body has filled our world. Its soft hands have 
planted the flag of faith. Its trusting eyes have mir- 
rored heaven. Where it has stood there is hallowed 
ground. Its memory is sanctuary. 

No, the metes and measures of God are not years 
nor milestones. They are the passing bloom of violets. 
They are drops of water to thirsty soil. They are swift 
clean breezes that lift miasmas. They are golden bars 
of sunshine searching cobwebbed attic windows. 
Wherever they come they bring balm and balsam and 
healing; and when they go they leave that intangible 
something of which the disciple said, “Thy rod and 
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Thy staff they comfort me.” Such is fleeting childhood 
whether it pause only long enough to shake the star- 
dust off its feet or whether it be transmuted into wist- 
ful striving men and women. Do not think of your 
child as dead but rather as a loan from God which 
has met its human need and matured in the day of its 
withdrawal. It amplified your life; it clarified mate- 
rial blessings and crystallized spiritual values. Your 
Mary and John and Jane and David, our Helen 
McNeil, whose frail craft of flesh has borne them up 
the sunset’s trail, over the horizon’s rim, have left all 
that they brought, and they have spun from the very 
center of our being a cable of love and trust which we 
shall follow to the feet of God. 

We know not what possibilities are stored away 
in the soul of every child. “Somewhere in the secret 
of every soul is the hidden gleam of a perfect life.” 
H. Crichton says, “Every child is born with an internal 
urge to completeness, a deep seated biological force 
within his nature.” 


“The little seed 
Holds a thousand green leaves folded tight, 
Holds a thousand flowers pink and white, 
Holds a tree with its branches all complete, 
And fruit that is juicy, golden and sweet.” 


“God has put a tree into a mustard seed, an oak into 
an acorn, the food of a nation into a little handful of 
shining seed grains. Into a single individual soul He 
has packed suns and seas, life and death, time and 
eternity, the universe and the kingdom of God.” 
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“A boy is man in cocoon—you do not know what 
he is going to become—his life is big with possibilities. 
He may make or unmake kings, change boundary lines 
between states; write books that will mould character, 
or invent machines that will revolutionize the com- 
merce of the world. Be patient with boys—you are 
dealing with soul stuff. Destiny waits just around 
the corner.” 


“On the threshold of an endless world children play.” 
— TAGORE. 


Swinburne says: 

“Nothing more important than the little child, 
The world has no such flower in any land, 
And no such pearl in any gulf or sea, 
As any babe on any mother’s knee.” 


Longfellow testifies to the same truth and says: 
“You are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems 
And all the rest are dead.” 


Chas. M. Dickinson says: 

“They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still beams in their eyes; 

Those truants from home and from Heaven 
They have made me more manly and mild 
And I see how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child.” 
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G. Stanley Hall says, “To know a child is to love 
it, and the more we know it the better we love it.” 
Joubert advises, “In bringing up a child, think of its 
age. Children have more need of models than of 
‘critics. Dynamic idealism and not dogma should be 
the aim of teaching.” 

Francis Thompson was such a great lover of little 
children that he told us where to look for him after 
he departed this life. ‘Look for me,” he said, “in the 
nurseries of Heaven.” 

Children are sent into our homes to make them 
glad, sent into our lives to keep them tender, sent into 
the world to make it better. Children of the Master, 
great indeed is your task; great your responsibilities 
in the days to come, and great indeed your opportuni- 
ties. In the beautiful words of Bliss Carman we 
would say: 


“Go forth upon the earth 

And make there Paradise, 

And be the angels of the place 

To make men glad and wise. 

With loving kindness in their hearts 
And knowledge in their eyes. 

And ye shall be men’s counselors 
That neither rest nor sleep, 

To cheer the lonely, lift the frail, 
And solace them that weep. 

And ever on his wandering trail 
Your watchfires ye shall keep; 

Till in the far years, man shall find 
The country of his quest, 
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The empire of the open truth, 

The vision of the best, 

Forseen by every mother dear 
With her new born on her breast.” 


Parents often pray for their children even before 
they are born. They have visions of what they are to 
become and do in life and they so live that the child 
has every advantage in life. Among the verses by 
Edward Carpenter is a poem supposed to be offered by 
a beautiful girl who held the vision of marrying some 
time and of becoming a worthy mother. She says: 


“T will keep my body pure, very pure; 
The sweet air will I breathe and pure water drink; 
I will stay out in the open, hours together, that 
My flesh may become pure and fragrant for your 


sake ; 
Holy thoughts will I think; I will brood in the thought 


of mother-love. 


“T will fill myself with beauty: trees and running 
brooks shall be my companions, 
And I will pray that I may become transparent, 
That the sun may shine and the moon, my beloved, 
upon you, 
Even before you are born.” ? 


If we knew the secrets of the mothers of men and 
of women who accomplished great things in life, we 
would doubtless find them great followers of the 
Christ. We are told that the mother of George Wash- 


*“The Young Folks’ Book of Ideals,” by William Byron For- 
bush, published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 
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ington read her Bible faithfully and relied upon its 
guidance in all things. Abraham Lincoln learned to 
pray at his mother’s knee. He said of her, “I remem- 
ber her prayers, and they have always followed me, 
and they’ve clung to me all my life.” It is said of 
his mother, “She gave us a Lincoln and never knew.” 

The mother of Ralph Waldo Emerson was a great 
Christian. One of her sons said of her that it seemed 
to him when she came from her room in the morning, 
it was as if she always came from communion with 
God, so sincere was her nature and so beautiful her 
temper. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s mother used to write notes to 
her children. Louisa kept some of these notes in her 
diary. One of them read: “Dearest, I am sure you 
have lived very near to God today, you have been so 
good and happy. Let each day be like this and life 
will become a sweet song for you and all who love 
you—none so much as your mother.” 

At the age when other children were reciting nursery 
rhymes the mother of James Russell Lowell taught 
him choice selections from English literature. We 
are told that the names of the noted authors were as 
familiar to him as the names of his school-mates. 

E. P. Roe said of his mother: “I do not possess one 
tithe of her intellectual power. In my recollections 
of her the Bible and all works tending to elucidate its 
prophesies were her favorite themes of study. If any- 
one repeated a verse of the New Testament, she could 
go on and finish the chapter. Indeed she could quote 
the greater part of the Bible with the ease and accu- 
racy of one reading from the printed page.” 
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Thomas Edison said of his mother after her death, 
“The good effects of my early training I can never 
lose. If it had not been for her appreciation and her 
faith in me at a critical time in my experience, I 
should very likely never have become an inventor.” 

Susannah Wesley, the mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, had great faith in the value of definite relig- 
ious instruction. She gave up one evening a week to 
religious instruction with each of her children. In 
a letter to her husband she said, “On Thursday I talk 
with Jackey, and on Saturday with Charles.” Among 
her papers was found a statement or rather a prayer 
expressing her intention to be more particularly careful 
of the soul of John. At that time John was only six 
years old. The rectory caught fire and John came near 
being burned. His mother considered him a brand 
plucked out of the burning. In the prayer she said, 
“Lord, give me grace to do it sincerely and prudently, 
and bless my attempt with good success.” She had 
him commit to memory the following rule: 


“Whatever weakens your reason, 

Impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
Obscures your sense of God, 

Takes off the relish for spiritual things ; 
Whatever increases the authority 

Of your body over your mind, 

That thing is Sin to you, 

However innocent it may be in itself.” 


Catherine Booth said of her mother: “The longer I 
live the more I appreciate my mother’s character. She 
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had an intense realization of spiritual things. Heaven 
seemed quite near, instead of being as with many a 
far off unreality.” After Catherine Booth was mar- 
ried and her son Ballington was grown, she gave him 
this advice, “Do your best in the day, and then lay 
your hear on your pillow at night in peace, and sleep 
with Jesus.” 

The mother of Napoleon Bonaparte had a vision 
come to her before the birth of her son: the vision of 
an eagle, the emblem of power. A vision came to the 
mother of Sir Thomas Moore. Inside her marriage 
ring she saw engraved the image of all the children she 
was to have. One of them stood above the rest. “He 
was the prefigured lamp of England.” Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Great, had a vision come to 
her the night before her marriage to Philip of Mace- 
don. She said it was like a thunderbolt falling upon 
her body and breaking into sunburst rays. At the 
same time Philip, her husband, also was visited by a 
vision in which he saw a lion, the symbol of power. 
The mother of Paganini saw in vision a radiant mes- 
senger who asked her what gift she most desired for 
her unborn son. She replied, “That he may become 
the greatest of violinists.” 

We might go on indefinitely telling about the 
mothers of great men and of great women. H. Crich- 
ton Miller in his book, ‘““The New Psychology and the 
Parent,” has truthfully said, “The business of parent- 
hood is the greatest in life.’’ All parents do not realize 
their great responsibility nor the greatness of their 
calling. 
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“Some can pot begonias and some can bud a rose, 
And some are hardly fit to trust with anything 
that grows.” 


Florence Howard Wolcott says: 


“But I love the modern mother who can share in all 
the joys, 

And who understands the problems of her growing 
girls and boys; 

She may boast that she is sixty, but her heart is 
twenty-three, 

My glorious bright-eyed mother who is keeping 
young with me.” 


Childhood lasts such a short time, and what goes 
into it such a long time that it behooves us to consider 
the children. The State of Indiana has done a very 
commendable thing. It had printed what is called 
“The Indiana Mothers’ Baby Book.” The Indiana 
State Board of Health had this book published for 
Indiana mothers. A law passed by the legislature in 
1913 authorized the publication and free distribution 
of this little book. On the front page is found the 
following “Indiana Child Creed :” 


“Every child has the inalienable right to be 
born free from disease, free from deformity, 
and with pure blood in its veins and arteries. 
Every child has the inalienable right to be loved; 
to have its individuality respected; to be trained 
in mind, body and soul; to be protected from 
disease, from evil influences; and to have a fair 
chance in life. In a word, to be brought up in 
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the fear and admonition of the Lord. That state 
is delinquent which does not ceaselessly strive to 
secure these inalienable rights to its children.” 


MiAteuisea. drtist 

From fathers and mothers 
Back into an infinite past; 
To be guarded and sheltered. 
In one’s turn; 

And passed on to 

Children’s children 
Infinitely.” 

—H. C. P. 


A nation is strong in proportion as every child in 
it is strong. Children are the future on the way. 
They are the most important factor in the world, for in 
them is the world’s hope. They are silent as yet, but 
what they bring with them in knowledge, in ideals, in 
vision, in spirit, mean more than all the power con- 
tained in our highest explosives and our greatest arma- 
ments. What they do and stand for outlasts all these. 


“No tune of tooting fife, 
No beat of the rolling drum, 
And yet with the thrill of life 
The hordes of children come.” 


In the words of Kipling: 


“As the creeper that girdeth the tree-trunk 
The law runneth forward and back; 
For the strength of the Pack is the wolf, 
“And the strength of the wolf is the Pack.” 
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What are we doing to get them ready to solve the 
tremendous problems of life and to be able to answer 
wisely the great questions of the future? 


“Where go the children? Traveling! Traveling! 
Where go the children traveling ahead? 
Some go to conquer things; some go to try them; 
Some go to dream them; and some go to bed.” 


To us God has given the greatest privilege in the 
world, the rearing and training of children for His 
Kingdom. In order to do our work successfully we 
must ourselves become as children in the care of our 
Heavenly Father ; in humility learning of Him, in trust 
looking to Him each day for what we need; in love 
that keeps us from doing anything against His will; in 
gratitude for all that He gives us; in the faith that all 
shall be well for us and for our children and for the 
world, and in willingness to do our part and so live 
that we shall make the way of the Kingdom of Heaven 
interesting and beautiful and wonderful and enticing 
to children. 


“Tf you would unlock the magical strand 

Of the sculptor’s garden in Fairyland; 

If you would tread the beautiful way 

Where the children of dreams delight to play 
To elfin pipes and would hearken and hear 

Till the glad days dance down the singing year; 
Would enter the garden that has no key, 

No gate to unlock, and to pay no fee, 

Would follow the path to the gladsome Art— 
Then must you come with a childish heart, 
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For a childlike heart is the one demand 
Of Heaven, of Art and of Fairyland.” 


—From “Little Bronze Playfellows, a Phantasy for Chil- 
dren and Grown-Ups,” by Stella George Stern Perry, 
published by Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco. 


cHapter 4: Dreamers in Action 


“T will go forth to the fighting with a rapture at 
my heart, 
And my face set hard against a goodly goal. 
Not boastfully, nor hoping to play a hero’s part, 
But to battle for the honor of my soul.” 


CHAPTER 4. 
Dreamers in Action 


“God does not seek thy race 
Nor does He ask thy birth; 
Alone He will demand of thee 
What hast thou done on earth?” 
—Persian. 


We become visionary and impractical unless we 
work as well as dream. ‘“Idleness is the sepulcher of 
the dreamer.’”’ Dreams are given us to inspire us to 
action. They serve as guides to our particular line 
of work. We see certain things completed in vision 
long before we have carried them out. This is an indi- 
cation that we can do the thing we dream, if we make 
sufficient effort and have sufficient faith in ourselves 
and in God. “Blessed is the man who has found his 
work—and then gets busy.” In other words, blessed 
is the person who is a dreamer in action. That person 
is bound sooner or later to make a worth while contri- 
bution to the life of his day. He sees the thing to be 
done and starts to do it, keeps at it, and thus it gets 
done. “The world is looking for the man who can 
do something, not for the man who can explain why 
he didn’t do it.” 


“Who puts back into place a fallen bar, 
Or flings a rock out of a traveled road, 
117 
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His feet are moving towards the central star, 
His name is whispered in God’s abode.” 
—EpwIN MARKHAM. 


The doers belong to the Master’s kingdom. He 
said, “For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sis- 
ter, and mother.’”’ The emphasis is on the doing. “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 


“All things journey, sun and moon, 
Morning, noon and afternoon, 
Night and all her stars.” 


God’s world is a world of action. It is a world of 
life. 

“Thy work, wert thou the pitifulest of all the earth, 
is no idle dream but a solemn reality,” said Carlyle. 
“Tt is all thou hast to confront eternity with. Work 
then like a star, unhasting, yet unresting.” 

“There is no standing still! Even as I pause, 

The steep path shifts, and I slip back apace, 

No idling on the pathway hard and slow; 

I must go forward, or must backward go. 

And few would struggle on with bleeding feet, 

And few would even gain the higher heights, 

Except for the stern law which bids us know 

We must go forward, or must backward go.” 
—SusAn COOLIDGE. 


“Every plateau on the highway of life should be 
distinctly marked.” “Cable crossings do not anchor.” 
The graduating class had the right idea in the motto: 
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“The elevator to success is not running. 
Take the stairs.” 


Do your own climbing and do it step by step with God. 


“Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them; 

Be savage again, 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf; 
Go wade like the crane. 


“The palm of your hand will thicken, 
The skin of your face will tan; 
You'll grow weary and ragged and swarthy, 
But you’ll walk like a man.” 
—HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Walter Scott ever kept before him the words, “Never 
be doing nothing.”’ Goethe advises, “What you can do 
or dream you can begin it.” The world would make 
no progress if we were afraid to attempt anything 
new. ‘Tis the doers who venture and who accomplish. 
The doing is not so difficult if we only make a begin- 
ning and do the first thing we see needing to be done. 


“T reach a duty, yet I do it not, 

And therefor, climb no higher, but if done, 

My view is brightened, and another spot 

Seen on my mortal sun; 

For be the duty high as angel’s flight— 

Fulfil it, and a higher will arise 

Even from its ashes. Duty is our ladder to the skies 
And climbing not, we fall.” 
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“Those who were best beloved by the angels receive 
not thrones but tasks.” They climbed by doing. ‘The 
men at the summit were not pushed into their positions. 
They worked their way there.” 


“No endeavor is in vain, 

The reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


In this sense, no one loses out who works. The re- 
ward is in the doing. Our work is the making of us. 
This may be why Burke advised us to “Work, work 
and never despair; but even if you despair, keep work- 
ing.” The Master says, “Be not weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” The 
water you pour on the roots of the cocoanut tree comes 
back to you sweetened in the milk of the nut which 
drops from the branches.” There is no fruit without 
labor. Sophocles said, “Heaven never helps the man 
who will not act.” One negro said to another, ‘““Do you 
expect to go to Heaven? Then take hold and lift.” 
When one task is finished, find another. A marshal 
during a battle said to Napoleon, “Sire, we have taken 
a battery!” ‘Take another,” was Napoleon’s reply. 
Ward, the sculptor, was asked, “What is your best 
work?” He replied, “My next.” He had no idea of 
standing still. When Aristotle was asked where the 
muses dwell, he answered, ‘‘In the midst of those who 
love work.” Demosthenes said, “The man who will 
make no effort for himself need not apply for aid to 
his friends and much less to the gods.’”’ Two little girls 
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were hurrying to school one morning when the last 
bell rang. Said Susie, ‘“Let’s pray that we won’t be 
late.” “All right,” answered Jennie, “but let’s run as 
fast as we can while we pray.’ Benjamin Franklin 
said, “God helps them that help themselves.” Goethe 
said, “In the measure to which thou seekest to do thy 
duty shalt thou know what is in thee. But what is 
thy duty? The demand of the hour.” John Shaw 
Billings, the famous librarian, said: “I'll let you into 
the secret. It is nothing really difficult if you only 
begin. Some people contemplate a task until it looks 
so big it seems impossible, but I just begin and it gets 
done somehow. There would be no coral islands if the 
first bug sat down and began to wonder how the job 
was to be done.” 

“A certain task set for performance becomes in turn 
the stimulus for its accomplishment.” We are more 
likely to perform the tasks that we daily set for our- 
selves to do. The daily performance becomes a habit. 

It is as difficult for a person who has always been 
active to remain idle as it is for the idle person to be- 
come active. Industry is a force of habit. We say of 
it what the seedman says about the seeds: “This va- 
riety must be sown very early so the roots will strike 
deep. Later they will require little or no attention.” 
A man who was asked which tree bore the best fruit, 
replied, “I get my best fruit from my INDUSTRY.” 
The person who loves his task is as happy at his work 
as he is at his play. He has the right attitude toward 
his task. We all need the right kind of stimuli to 
keep us in the right mental attitude while we work. 
There must be compensation as well as work or work 
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becomes a drudgery. The compensation may be in 
appreciation, in inner satisfactions, in dollars and 
cents, or whatever appeals to the individual. It is not 
so serious, as someone has said, if a bale of hay has 
to be placed in front of the donkey’s nose in order 
to get him started. “After he gets started he may 
want to keep on going. The ideal way, however, is to 
get him to going from within rather than from with- 
out.” A farmer had a lot of stones in one corner of 
his field which he wanted his boys to remove. He said 
to them, “I want to see how many stones each of you 
can throw and form into separate piles by the side of 
the field.” The boys took delight in the competition, 
and the stones were soon removed. We all know how 
Tom Sawyer made a task he disliked a job to be cov- 
eted. He made the boys think it was great fun to have 
a chance to whitewash the fence. The boys even paid 
him for the privilege. They had the right mental at- 
titude toward their task, so were happy in doing it. 

A boy was digging potatoes in a field one day when 
another boy came along and said, “What do you get 
for digging these potatoes?’ The boy replied, “I get 
nothing if I do, and a licking if I don’t.” 

The wise parent would endeavor to keep the boy in 
the right mental attitude while at his task. To this 
the boy is entitled. He should be the possessor of a 
right mental picture. The dreamer possesses that 
which keeps him happy while he works. He is bettered 
in disposition, in body, in mind and in spirit. That 
is the way God intended. The greatest joy in life is 
creative work. Michael Angelo was asked why he 
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did not marry. He replied, “Painting is my wife and 
my works are my children.” He refused to talk with 
people while he worked on the Sistine Chapel, and 
when a friend asked him why he lived such a solitary 
life he said, “Art is a glorious mistress. She requires 
the whole man.” 

Active dreamers in history were faithful to their 
vision and happy and constant in the pursuit of that 
which they dreamed. It was their life. Work to them 
was a delight. So should it be to all of us. “Every- 
one’s work,” said Emerson, “‘is his life preserver. The 
conviction that his work is dear to God, and cannot be 
spared, defends him.” You cannot begin too young 
to dream and to act. 

Wendell Phillips when a young boy dreamed of 
some day becoming a preacher. He started rather 
young to be active in carrying out his dream. When 
five years of age he used to place a Bible on his chair 
in front of him. He then arranged the other chairs 
around him in the form of a semi-circle. He then 
stood up and addressed them by the hour. “Wendell,” 
said his father one day, “don’t you ever get tired of 
this?’ Wendell replied, ““No, I don’t get tired, but it’s 
rather hard on the chairs.” It is this habit of being 
actively engaged whether preaching to the chairs or 
practising on a musical instrument that brings results. 
Labor is its own reward. In later years Wendell 
Phillips was asked how he acquired such skill in ora- 
tory. He replied, “By getting one hundred nights of 
delivery back of me.’”’ Goethe knew of what he spoke 
when he said: 
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“How can we learn to know ourselves ? 
By reflection? Never; but only through action. 
Strive to do thy duty; then shalt thou know 
what is in thee.” 


Goethe was a dreamer in action. He could do his best 
when away from the gayety and ease of the palace. 
He went where he could do his best work. Speaking 
of his inability to act in the palace he said, “To my 
own nature this is quite repugnant. In a splendid 
abode like that which I had at Carlsbad I am at 
once lazy and inactive. On the contrary a small resi- 
dence like this poor apartment in which we now are, 
and where a sort of disorderly order prevails, suits me 
exactly. It allows my inner nature full liberty to act 
and to create from itself alone.” 

Schiller, another dreamer in action, could also work 
best, he said, in a quiet place. He said, “I want nothing 
but a bedroom, which might also be my working room; 
and another chamber for receiving guests. With these 
conveniences my circumstances will be sufficiently pro- 
vided for.” Schiller was forever studying and work- 
ing and growing. Goethe said of him, “If I did not see 
him for a fortnight, I was astonished to find what 
progress he had made in the interim.” 

Titian was a patient dreamer in action. In a letter 
to Charles V he said, “I send your Majesty ‘The Last 
Supper,’ after working on it almost daily for seven 
years.” But then what is seven years of active pains- 
taking work compared to the many years and the many 
people to whom the picture will be an inspiration! 
Dreamers in action never realize how far the extent 
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of their ability is to go, nor the number of people who 
are to be benefited thereby. They work not only for 
time but for eternity. What they produce, then is 
ours today. 


“There is no end to the sky 
And the stars are everywhere; 
And time is Eternity 
And the here is over there, 
And the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away.” 
—Hewnry Burton. 


We sing today the songs that Beethoven composed 
in the past. They are the bells that he set ringing. We 
repeat today the beautiful Psalms that David com- 
posed in the days long gone by. They are bells that he 
set ringing. We look today upon the inspiring pictures 
of the great artists. They are the ringing bells that 
play in the souls of those who see and appreciate the 
beautiful. Someone has said, “Susannah Wesley’s 
hand rings all the Methodist bells around the world 
today.” We all set bells a-ringing, and what we set 
ringing goes echoing down the range of time. 

Many are the bells that Thomas A. Edison has set 
ringing. Not without long hours of study has he done 
it. Bells do not ring without someone directing them. 
When Fdison was fifty-five a reporter asked him if he 
kept regular business hours. ‘“Oh,” said Edison, “I 
do not work hard now. I come to the laboratory about 
eight o’clock every day and go home to tea at six, and 
then I study or work on some problem until eleven, 
which is my hour for bed.” Edison did not seem to 
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require as much sleep as some persons. He considered 
six hours out of twenty-four enough. When asked 
how he could stand it he said, ‘Easily enough, because 
I am vitally interested in what I do. I don’t live in 
the past. I keep up to date and live in a great moving 
world of my own, and what’s more, I enjoy every 
minute of it.” 

Men and women who are dreamers in action are re- 
sourceful and happy. Daniel Webster used to arise 
at daybreak to get at his task. Sir Walter Scott was at 
his work at sunrise. Cyrus W. Field’s brother said 
of him, “I never saw Cyrus so weary as when he tried 
to keep still.” 

No sooner do you become active in something worth 
while and needing to be done than you feel that God is 
with you. As you go on you will find too that you 
will be called upon by others to do many things, for it 
is always the active person that is in demand when 
things need to be done. Then is the time, too, when 
you need to be on your guard or you may become 
slavishly active in the home or in society, and you 
may neglect the devotion of your thought and time 
and interests to that to which your vision calls you. 
See that you keep active in the line of your particular 
calling. 

“Tt is the men who do one great thing in this world 
who come to the front. It is the man who never steps 
outside his specialty or dissipates his individuality.” 

—OrISON SWETT MARDEN. 


The secret of Cyrus W. Field’s success was in his 
vision and close application, and in his faith in God. 
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He spent thirteen years in ceaseless effort, crossing 
and recrossing the Atlantic Ocean fifty times before 
he succeeded in laying the Atlantic cable. All this 
time there were very few who believed he would suc- 
ceed. Some went so far as to congratulate themselves 
on having better sense than to even think of attempting 
such an impossible feat. Cyrus W. Field paid no at- 
tention to adverse criticism. He kept right on believing 
the day would come when his dreams would become a 
reality and the cable would be laid. “It is generally 
the man who does not know any better who does the 
thing that cannot be done. You see the blamed fool 
does not know that it cannot be done, so he goes ahead 
and does it.” Cyrus W. Field did it. When the 
cable was first laid he sent a message to her who 
shared with him his anxious years and linked her faith 
in God with his, “All well. Thank God, the cable has 
been successfully laid and is in perfect working order.” 
The cable was again lost, however, and there were more 
anxious days, more action, more faith, and more 
growth. The cable was again found and on Septem- 
ber 2, 1865, he sent the following message to Mrs. 
Field, “The cable of 1865 was recovered early this 
morning. Cod be praised.” A third time the cable 
was lost, and again recovered. At last the victory 
was won. The cable did work successfully and con- 
tinued to do so. He was on board a ship when word 
came to him that both cables were working perfectly. 
He tells how he felt. “I went to my cabin. I locked 
the door. I could no longer restrain my tears—crying 
like a child, and full of gratitude to God that I had 
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been permitted to live to witness the recovery of the 
cable we had lost from the Great Eastern just thirteen 
months previous.” 

The true dreamers in action never give up, nor stop 
to consider the time nor the cost. They persist in 
action and in thoroughness until the best is attained. 
Haydn said of his art, “It consists in taking up a 
subject and pursuing it.” 

Beethoven’s favorite maxim was, ‘‘The barriers are 
not erected which can say to aspiring talent and in- 
dustry, ‘thus far and no farther.’’’ Madame de Stael 
said, ‘““The sense of the word ‘enthusiasm’ among the 
Greeks offered the noblest definition of it: enthusiasm 
signifies ‘God in us.’?” It is God working through 
those who have caught the vision of what He wants 
them to do. It is His spirit guiding them and inspir- 
ing them to action, leading them on to the discovery of 
new truths, and a better way of procedure. 

The philosophers, the artists, the scientists, the in- 
ventors, the writers, the religious leaders, are the dis- 
coverers of new truths. Gladstone was one of these. 
Morley said of him, “He kept himself on the line of 
discovery.” To all of these, their work was as inter- 
esting as their play. Walter Scott went early in the 
morning, from four to eight, to his desk, with the 
“zest of a boy starting on a holiday.” 

It is related that Mrs. Edison one summer urged her 
husband to take a vacation. “Go,” she said, “to some 
place where you would rather go than any place else 
on earth,” “All right,” replied Mr. Edison, “I will. 
I'll start tomorrow.” The next morning he went back 
to his laboratory. 
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“There is work that is work 
There is play that is play; 
There is play that is work; 
There is work that is play. 
In one of these lies your happiness— 
Find it.” 


In all history we find that dreamers in action had 
the right mental attitude toward their tasks. They 
were as intent on winning the victory as if they were 
playing a game of tennis or of golf. They considered 
no effort too strenuous. 

George Eliot worked and studied incessantly. She 
read one thousand volumes before she completed 
“Daniel Deronda,” for which she received fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Gibbons rewrote the “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” ten times before he felt in any 
way satisfied. He spent twenty-five years with pen 
and brain in action before he completed the whole 
work. Plato wrote the first sentence in his “Republic” 
nine times before it suited him. Balzac, the French 
novelist, sometimes worked a whole week on a single 
page. Carlyle worked thirteen years on his history 
of Frederick the Great. Schiller “never could get 
done.” Prescott spent twenty years perusing in the 
libraries of Europe, collecting from musty manuscripts 
and neglected letters material for his Spanish histories. 
Raphael copied hundreds of designs of great painters, 
and spent many years in the study of perspective before 
he gave to the world his masterpieces. A noted painter 
when reprimanded for taking too much time com- 
pleting a great picture for which he had a contract, re-. 
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plied, “I am constantly painting it within myself.” He 
was all this time getting ready to put the picture on the 
canvas. Adam Smith spent ten years in preparation 
of material before he gave us his “Wealth of Nations.” 
Hume wrote thirteen hours a day on his “History of 
England.” Bancroft worked twenty-six years on his 
“History of the United States.” Da Vinci spent four 
years on the head of Mona Lisa. Michael Angelo 
worked seven years decorating the Sistine Chapel. 
Gibbons rewrote his “Memoirs” ninety times; Newton, 
his chronology fifteen times; and Addison, his essays 
twenty times. Daniel Webster worked more than 
twelve hours a day for fifteen years. Elihu Burritt 
worked ten hours a day on his forge, and then used 
all the spare time not needed for eating and sleeping, in 
study. He became known all over the world as the 
learned blacksmith. Bryant revised ‘Thanatopsis”’ 
very many times before giving it to the public. Thomas 
Gray spent seven years in writing his “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.” Virgil labored eleven years 
on his “Aeneid.” 

A. R. Lambert in “The Larger Vision,” says, “If 
you would know the real cost of any one of the real 
gems of poetic truth, you must watch the author burn- 
ing the midnight oil, casting and recasting the choice 
phrase a thousand times, until the gold of intellectual 
worth is produced to enrich human lives.” 

We cannot all be poets, philosophers, artists, invent- 
ors, but we can all be something. All that is expected 
of us is, as Douglas Malloch expresses it, “Be the 
Best Whatever You Are.” 
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“If you can’t be a pine on the top of a hill 

Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 

If you can’t be a bush be a bit of grass, 
Some highway some happier make. 

If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 

We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 

If you can’t be a highway then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun be a star; 

It isn’t by size that you win or fail— 
Be the BEST wherever you are.” 


Whatever you do, do not go and hide your talent in 
a napkin; use it. Find the work you can do best 
and do it. “Neglect not the gift that is in you.” 
The world is full of opportunities for its use. There 
are all kinds of work in the world needing to be done. 
Fit yourself for it. Go in search of it and keep busy. 
“He that seeketh findeth.” Josiah Gilbert Holland 
says, ‘“God gives every bird its food, but He does not 
throw it into the nest. He does not unearth the food 
that the earth contains, but He puts it in our way, and 
gives us the means of getting it ourselves.” It is the 
same with work. All we need is to hustle and find it. 


“All things come to him who waits, 
But I know a plan that’s slicker; 
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He who goes after what he wants 
Gets it all the quicker.” 


The writer at one time in a public address quoted 
the following lines: 


“Start something that will take, 
No matter if you lose or make; 
But for thunderation sake, 
Start something.” 


There was a man in the audience who was down and 
out. He was so impressed with the dauntless spirit 
of the verse that he asked for a copy, and immediately 
set about to “start something,’ and in a few months 
he had it going—a successful newspaper. 

“Laziness disappears when the individual discovers 
the right kind of work, the particular activity which 
will pique and hold his interest and stimulate forces 
within that are forever struggling to find expression.” 

General Grant was seemingly so lazy and inactive 
that even his mother called him Useless Grant. After 
the battle of Shiloh, Lincoln said of him, ‘The great 
thing about him is cool persistency of purpose. He is 
not easily excited, and he has the grip of a bulldog. 
When he once gets his teeth in, nothing can shake him 
off.”” Useless Grant, the dreamer, became Uncondi- 
tional Surrender Grant when he found his work. 

Emerson tells us, “Nature arms each man with some 
faculty which enables him to do easily some feat im- 
possible to any other.” 

No two persons are alike, no two have the same con- 
tribution to make, no two think exactly alike. Our 
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particular talents are not just alike, therefore we each 
have a particular line of activity of our own to be 
done in our own way. Our chief business in life is to 
make the contribution that we are best fitted to make. 

“No work that God sets a man to do—no work to 
which God has especially adapted a man’s power—can 
properly be called menial or mean. The man who 
blacks your boots because he can do that better than 
he can do anything may have, if he choose, just as 
sound and true a manhood as you have, not only after 
he gets through the work of his life, but now, with 
your boots in one hand and your shilling in the other. 
There is sometimes dirtier work done in politics and 
sometimes in the professions than that of blacking 
boots.” —J. G. HoLianp. 

You and your soul can glorify any task and make 
better the place where you are. Any community 
would soon see results if Dr. Grenfell or Henry Ford, 
or Thomas Edison, or Jane Addams lived in it. Oliver 
Goldsmith put the little village of Lessing on the map. 
Newell Dwight Hillis said, “Thrust an Emerson 
into any Concord and his pungent presence will pene- 
trate the entire region.” It is not the place that makes 
itself, but the individuals in it. The Dark Continent 
of Africa can never get away from the effects of the 
work that David Livingstone did while he labored 
there. He said of his life, “I have labored in bricks 
and mortar, at the forge and carpenter’s bench, as well 
as in preaching and medical practise. I feel that 
I am not my own: I am serving Christ when 
shooting a buffalo for my men, or taking an astronomi- 
cal observation, or writing to one of my children.” It 
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is the Christ working in and through the lives of His 
children that makes any work or any place significant. 
That place is always better that has in it a true fol- 
lower of Him. “The true calling of a Christian is not 
to do extraordinary things, but to do ordinary things 
in an extraordinary way.” 


“My labor makes me glad, 
May I have eyes to see 
Beauty in the plain room 
Where I am called to be; 

The scent of clean blue smoke, 
The old pans polished bright, 
The kettle’s chuckling joke, 
The red flame’s lovely light ; 
May I have wit to take 
The joy that round me lies, 
Whether I brew or bake, 
My labor make me wise.” 

—Nancy Byrp TuRNER, 

“A Prayer for the Kitchen Wall.” 


Whatever we do we should do, as Paul says, “‘As 
unto the Lord.” Whatever we do, we do for Him. 
“There is no business in the universe but God’s busi- 
ness,” 


“T am a miller of tranquil mind, 
Content my little grist to grind. 
The simple folk in our valley know 
That my meal is pure, though my wheel is slow. 
His clouds loosed the water that turns my wheel, 
His sun grew the maize that I turn to meal. 
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Tho my toll comes scant to my measure’s brim, 
I am well content, for I grind for Him.” 
—H. H. Kniss. 


“We may attain,” said Thomas Hughes, “all the 
excellence of which the soul is capable while doing the 
simplest daily duties.” 


“Homely work is mine today— 
Floors to sweep and fires to lay, 
Plates to wash and clothes to mend, 
Work which never seems to end, 

Yet I pray 
Jesus be my guest today.” 


With Him as our Guest we see beyond our tasks. 
We find ourselves in harmony with the best and we are 
aware of our kinship to God and his works. Angela 
Morgan expresses the thought beautifully in her poem, 
“Kinship” : 

“T am aware, 
As I go sweeping the stair, 
Doing the part of my every-day care 
Human and simple my lot and my share 
I am aware of a marvelous thing: 
Voices that murmur and ethers that ring 
In the far stellar spaces where cherubim sing. 
I am aware of the passion that pours 
Down the channels of fire through Infinity’s doors; 
Forces terrific, with melody shod, 
Music that mates with the pulses of God. 
I am aware of the glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns. 
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Bound to the stars by invisible chains, 
Blaze of eternity now in my veins, 
Seeing the rush of ethereal rains 
Here in the midst of the every-day air— 
I am aware. 


“T am aware, 
As I sit quietly here in my chair, 
Sewing or reading or braiding my hair— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 
I am aware of the systems that swing 
Through the aisles of creation on heavenly wing, 
I am aware of a marvelous thing. 
Trail of the comets in furious flight, 
Thunders of beauty that shatter the night, 
Terrible triumphs of pageants that march 
To the trumpets of time through Eternity’s arch. 
I am aware of the splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies, 
Here in my body the heavenly heat, 
Here in my flesh the melodious beat 
Of the planets that circle Divinity’s feet. 
As I sit silently here in my chair, 
I am aware.” 


This awareness comes to us while we think our 
best thoughts and do our best work. Stradivari, the 
famous violin maker of whom George Eliot wrote, 
said: 


“When any Master holds ’twixt hand and chin 
A violin of mine, he will be glad 
That Stradivari lived, made violins 
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And made them of the best .. . 

. . . For while God gave men skill, 

I gave them instruments to play upon, 
God using me to help Him.” 


This is the great thought—God using us to help 
Him. He uses the farmer in raising and preparing 
food for the human family. He uses the miner away 
underground to bring up the coal which gives us heat 
for our bodily comfort, and which runs our engines 
and keeps our factories going. He uses the mother in 
the home, for “She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed.” She is prob- 
ably the most unselfish dreamer in action that we have. 
She loses herself in the best interests of her household. 

There iv a beautiful poem in which the good mother 
in the home is questioned : 


““What drew you from your shelves today, 
What great philosophies, 
What subtle poems 
That feed our better selves?’ 
"None; from my oven I drew 
Three loaves of light and wholesome bread, 
These feed the hungry too.’ 


“ ‘What thoughts were yours today 
To right the wrong, 
To succor the distressed 
Hast planned a way?’ 
‘No; but before ’twas light 
I washed the clothes 
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I had no time for thought, 
See, they are white.’ 


“But tell me of your deeds— 
Surely you’ve followed some great enterprise 
Where progress leads.’ 
‘Not I, poor fool! But four bright faces 
Clean and kissed 
I sent to school.’ ” 


There was good bread in that home, clean clothes in 
that home, love and affection in that home. God was 
using her to help Him. She was as faithful and de- 
voted to her task as Stradivari had been to his. The 
violins which Stradivari made were so excellent that 
they have been preserved to this day and are now val- 
ued at from five to ten thousand dollars. The fine 
family of children the good mother in the home raised 
is worth far more than that. Money could not begin to 
pay for their value. However, each person and each 
task is important. Stradivari said of himself and 
his task: 


“If my hand slacked, 
I should rob God, since He is fullest good, 
Leaving a blank behind instead of violins. 
He could not make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


God gives each of us a work to do for Him. The 
mother in the home, the teacher in the school, the busi- 
ness man on the street, the worker in the mine, the 
farmer in the field, the minister in the pulpit. 
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“Just where you stand in the conflict, 
There is your place; 

Just where you think you are useless, 

Hide not your face! 

God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it be; 

Think you He has chosen you for it: 
Work loyally.” 

—Anonymous. 


“All service ranks the same with God. There is no 
first or last.” Said Charles Kingsley, “I see no incon- 
sistency in making my sermons while I am cutting 
wood, and no ‘bizzarrerie’ in talking one moment to 
one man about the points of a horse, and the next 
moment to another man about the mercy of God to 
sinners.” It is all in the work of the day. 


“We must buy and sell in the markets, we must earn 
our daily bread, 

But just in the doing of these usual acts, may the 
soul be helped and fed. é 

It is not by keeping the day’s work and the day’s 
prayer separate so, 

But by mingling the prayer with the labor that the 
soul is taught to grow. 

For sweeping a room by God’s law is a service He 
deigns to bless, 

And mending a kettle worthily, is working for Him 
no less, 

Than steering the ship of state, or wielding the sword 
in war, 
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Or lifting the soul of man by songs to the height 
where the angels are.” 


To accomplish the most the dreamer in action must 
have system and an ordered life. One’s life cannot be 
so efficient or so effective if he does things “hit and 
miss.” 


“So work the honey-bee, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


We should have order in all things, stated times for 
meditation and prayer ; stated times for work, for play, 
for rest; stated times for eating and for sleeping. “To 
everything there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under heaven.” “Order is heaven’s first law.” 


“The world was built in order 
And the atoms march in tune; 
Rime the pipe, and Time the warder 
The sun obeys them and the moon.” 


, 


“Plan your work, then work your plan,” is a good 
old motto. If you do, you will accomplish twice as 
much and do it with greater ease and efficiency. It is 
easy to discover a person who has an eye for order. 


“HOW CAN I TELL HER?” 
“How can I tell her? 
By her cellar, 
Cleanly shelves and whitened walls. 
I can guess her 
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By her dresser, 
By the back staircase and halls. 


“And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her broom; 
Or the peeping 
At the keeping 
Of her back and unseen rooms. 


“By her kitchen’s air of neatness 
And its general completeness 
Where in cleanliness and neatness 
The rose of order blooms.” 


“Let integrity be the architect; faith in God the 
foundation; and tidiness the upholsterer.”’ 

The person who follows these precepts may be 
counted upon as living a life of high purpose. Every 
hour of every day counts for something worth while. 
God uses them to help Him carry on the world’s work. 
Many instead of directing their energies to that which 
is useful and helpful spend their days in inconse- 
quential ways. 


“To dress, to call, to dine, to break 
No canon of the social code, 
The little laws that lackeys make, 
The futile decalogue of mode— 
How many a soul for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent! 
And never even in dreams has seen 
The things that are more excellent.” 
—JOHN IRELAND. 
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A colored woman watched Rastus go round and 
round in the Merry Go Round. She said to him, 
“Rastus, I want to ask yo a question. Yo have spent 
yo money and yo’ve been goin’ round and round, and 
yo got off just whar yo got on—I’d like to ask yo 
whar yo been?” Lots of people go round and round 
and make no progress. They just go and go for the 
sake of going. A story is told of a cabman that took 
Huxley out riding, and as Huxley expressed his liking 
for fast driving the cabman drove off at a rapid gait. 
“Do you know where you are going?” asked Huxley. 
“No,” replied the cabman, “But I have driven fast.” 
There are many people who go fast and never think 
seriously of where they are going. The story is told 
of Moke and Moka. Moke asks: “Does yo really love 
me, Moka, or does yo think yo do?’ Moka replies, 
“Yas, indeedy, honey, I really loves yo—I ain’t done 
any thinkin’ yet.” 

Harriette Gunn Roberson tells about a society leader 
who was visiting her grandmother and spent much 
of her time telling about the fine times she had at 
her numerous social engagements. Listening for some 
time, the grandmother asked, “My dear, when do you do 
your thinking?’ We must do serious thinking and 
worth while acting if we ever expect to have God use us 
in helping Him. We must have a great purpose and a 
plan for carrying it out. We must go on seeking new 
truths, making new discoveries, beating new paths. 


“Man is the conscript of an endless quest, 
A long divine adventure without rest.” 
—MarkKHAM. 
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This endless quest begins right where we are and all 
through life it will be a long divine adventure, ever 
keeping us at our best, and giving us glimpses of better 
things ahead. 


“A glint of summits yet unscaled ; 
A trail of treasure to be found; 
A shimmering of seas unsailed ; 
A skyward arch that strikes the ground; 
To read this dream, the most I ask 
Is fitness for my present task.” 
—JOHN IRELAND. 


If we do our best thinking and dreaming and seek- 
ing and acting where we are, we may be sure we are 
being fitted for something special awaiting our doing 
farther on. Some day some specific thing needing to 
be done will be done by us as soon as we are ready for 
it. In the meantime we must do as Adelaide A. Proc- 
tor suggests, ‘Strive and Wait and Pray.” 


“Strive: yet I do not promise 

The prize you dream of today 

Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away; 

But another and holier treasure 

You would now perchance disdain, 

Will come when your toil is over, 

And pay you for all your pain. 


“Wait: yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
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Yet, far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 

An hour of joy you know not 

Is winging her silent flight . 


“Pray: though the gift you ask for - 
May never comfort your fears— 
May never repay your pleading— 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer not that you long for, 
But diviner will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 


Paul was a tentmaker before he was called to be an 
apostle. Peter and John were fishermen before they 
were commissioned to preach the Gospel. Bunyan was 
a tinker before he wrote ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Shakespeare was a theatre manager before he wrote 
his plays. Grant was a tanner of hides before he was 
a general. Washington was a farmer and a surveyor 
before he was president of the United States. Lincoln 
was a rail splitter before he became the great Emanci- 
pator. Moses was a herder of sheep at the back part 
of a desert before he was called to lead the Israelites 
out of Egypt. 


“At the time appointed 
Some faithful keeper of the sheep 
Becomes the Lord’s anointed.” 


You know not to what work God may call you if 
you are faithful where you now are. You may be 
here for training as well as for service. 
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“Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident: 
It is the very place God meant for thee.” 
—R. C. FrReNcH. 


It may not be the place you would choose for your- 
self, but remember that God sees farther than you do 
and He knows best. 


“This is the place where Thou didst bid me stand 
And work and wait; 
I thought it was a plot of fertile land 
To tend and cultivate ; 
‘Flower and fruit,’ I said, ‘are surely there 
In rich earth stored, 
And I will make of it a garden fair 
For Thee, O God!’ 


“Lo! it is set where only black skies frown, 
With rank weeds sown, 
And over it the fragrant thistledown 
Like dust is blown; 
Long have I labored, but the barren soil 
No crop will yield; 
This have I won for all my countless toil: 
A bare ploughed field ; 


“Nay, even here, where thou didst strive and weep, 
Some sunny morn 
Others shall come with joyous hearts and reap 
The full-eared corn. 
Yet is their harvest to thy labor due, 
For me ’twas spent; 
Are not the furrows driven straight and true? 
Be thou content,” —C. Burke. 
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There may be dark days and there may be discourag- 
ing times, but keep on striving and waiting and praying 
—God will take care of you. He may not supply all 
your wants, but if you do your best and work hard and 
trust Him, He will supply all your needs. 


“Sometimes the sky’s got lots of gray 
An’ mighty little blue, 
But jes’ yo’ keep a peggin’ ’way, 
De Lawd’ll see you’ froo. 
Jes’ do yo’ duty day by day, 
Da’s all dat yo’ kin do; 
Jes’ yo’ keep peggin’ ’way, 
Be sho’ yo’ don’t fo’git to pray, 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo.”’ 


During the dark days of the Civil War, a personal 
friend said to Lincoln: ‘Mr. President, do you really 
expect to end this war during this administration?” 
Lincoln replied, “Can’t-say, sir.” “But, Mr. Lincoln, 
what do you mean to do?” Lincoln answered, ‘‘Peg 
away, sir; peg away; keep pegging away.” 


“Lincoln said, ‘Keep pegging away,’ 
For Pluck, not Luck, will win the day; 
And he who WILL, not he who WONT 
Will go ahead and reach the front.” 
—J. F. Frusse. 


The Wright brothers kept pegging away until they 
discovered the laws of the air. Marie Curie kept 
pegging away until she discovered radium. Edison 
kept pegging away until he discovered the powers and 
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the uses of electricity. Marconi kept pegging away 
until he discovered radio. It takes time and patience 
to attain. You must do many things before you are 
really ready for the doing of the one particular thing 
that may be yours to accomplish some day. But “keep 
pegging away. Be sure you don’t forget to pray.” 
What is yours will come to you some day. You may 
have to work just where you are at some simple task, 
but that does not matter if the task is important and 
necessary to be done by you. It may be the very thing 
you need in training for something better later on. 

When Perseus told Athene that he wanted to go 
forth to meet Medusa, a monster, the lady smiled and 
said, “You are too young, child, too unskilful; return 
home and do the work awaiting you there.”” When you 
discover your true calling, nothing should hinder you 
from becoming active in that direction. You will think 
and act in the direction of your calling in spite of 
difficulties. When David Livingstone felt called to go 
to Africa he bent his thoughts and acts in that direc- 
tion. He knew he was undertaking a difficult task. 
We are not to consider the ease of the task but the 
importance of the thing to be done, and our ability and 
our willingness to go forward toward its accomplish- 
ment. Livingstone said of the task ahead of him: “If 
I were to follow my own inclinations, they would lead 
me to settle down quietly with the Bokwains, or some 
other small tribe, and devote some of my time to my 
children ; but Providence seems to call me to the regions 
beyond.” 

“If you have a vision, if you have a love for it, if 
you have a consecrated manhood to maintain in this 
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awful world, you need go to church, you need read 
your Bible, you need to pray, you need to seek God. If 
you are wise you will be ready for every word of 
power that comes to you from every point of the com- 
pass, from every lofty human soul! You and I are 
unsafe unless we are hungry for help every day; help 
from the hills; help from the Highest; help from our 
own brothers at our side; help from history; help from 
the kingdom of love.” 

*Tis when we are inwardly seeking the highest and 
the best that visions come. A vision came to Tenny- 
son’s Merlin early in youth. At the close of his life he 
advises the young generation to ‘‘Follow the Gleam.” 


"i weLhra the Maric 
Of Him, the Mighty, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam.” 


Dr. Grenfell followed the Gleam and went to Labra- 
dor to do a great and needed work among the in- 
habitants of that place. David Livingstone followed 
the Gleam and it took him into the very darkest part 
of Africa with a Light that shall never be extinguished. 
There,are young people in our midst who have caught 
the Gleam and are true to their calling. Ethel Cynthia 
Scribner followed the Gleam that came to her in the 
little town of Cherokee, Iowa, and she went to China, 
the largest continent in the world, to do her part in 
bringing the transforming message of the Master to 
the young college girls of that country. Mary D. Mc- 
Donald, from the same little town, followed the Gleam 
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that led her until she arrived in Japan where she is 
devoting her life to introducing the World’s Redeemer 
to the young people of that awakening nation. Many 
are the young people who have gone from our cities 
and our towns and our rural communities today to 
follow the Gleam and do a needed work elsewhere for 
the Master. 


“T follow the silver spears flung from the hands of 


dawn, 
Through silence, through the singing of stars, I jour- 
neyed on and on.” —ETHUC CARBERY. 


These young people who follow the Gleam journey 
on and on and become strong. 


“O do not pray for easy lives, 
Pray to be stronger men; 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers, 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle, 
But you shall be a miracle. 
Every day you shall wonder at yourself, 
At the richness of God that has come to you 
By the grace of God.” 
—Puituirs Brooks, “Stronger Men.” 


Bea thinker. Bea planner. Bea doer. You must 
do more than harbor ideals. We are here to do the 
world’s work and to help each other. We must give 
out as well as take in. We must do more than ex- 
change dollars. There must be an exchange of thought, 
of ideas. 
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“You have a dollar, 
I have a dollar, 
We exchange. 
Now you have my dollar, 
I have your dollar, 
We're no better off. 


“You have an idea, 
I have an idea, 
We exchange. 
Now you have two ideas, 
I have two ideas, 
That’s the difference.” 


Exchange of ideas is especially important these days 
because of life’s problems. We need to think together, 
to work together, to pray together, to see together. 
Organic unity is necessary. Exchange of ideas means 
progress. We need to give expression to our best 
thoughts. We need men and women who think and 
who accomplish. There are too many loafers, too 
many who let others do the thinking and the acting. 
They are lovers of ease and of momentary pleasures. 
Beware of a life of ease. 

Seneca said, “The luxuries of Campania weakened 
Hannibal, whom winter snows nor Alps could van- 
quish: victorious in arms, he was conquered in pleas- 
ure.” He failed to do a work he might have done 
because he succumbed to a life of ease and of indiffer- 
ence. We become “pauperized by inaction’ and fail 
to produce worth while thoughts or ideas or anything 
else. ‘He is not worthy to live who only vegetates.” 
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Abe Martin says ‘The only time some fellers ever dig 
in the garden is just before they go fishing,” and 
“Caleb Beldon always had rheumatism at potato gath- 
ering time, but it always left him the minute it came 
time to go hunting,” and that is why he did not amount 
to more than he did during his whole lifetime. As 
Kipling has said: “Gardens are not made by sitting in 
the shade and singing, ‘Oh how beautiful!” Again he 
said: 


“The camel’s hump is an ugly hump, 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 
But ugliest yet is the hump that we get 
From having nothing to do.” 


An old Scotch editor who hated needless interrup- 
tions had the following words engraved on his desk: 
“NOTHING IS WORSE FOR THOSE WHO 
Pave, BUSINESS THAN THE VISITS’ OF 
THOSE WHO HAVE NONE.” 

“When you are cobbling shoes, or sweeping a room, 
you are in a better condition than if you were lolling in 
carriages, or gorging at feasts.” 

“Genius,” said Paderewski, “is three-quarters 
drudgery—that’s what genius is. I at one time prac- 
tised day by day, year after year, till I became almost 
insensible to sound—became a machine, as it were. 
Now ‘Paderewski is a genius,’ says the world, but 
Paderewski was a drudge before he was a genius.” 

Stephen A. Douglas made dinner tables, bedsteads 
and bureaus a long time before he made himself a 
giant on the floor of Congress. 
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Garfield when at the Academy swept floors, rang 
bells, and did whatever he found to do in order to pay 
his tuition and board; all this long before he occupied 
the highest office in the land. 

Henry Clay, the son of a poor widow with seven chil- 
dren, had only the advantage of a country school, but 
he studied every spare moment and practised speaking 
in the barn, “with horses and cows for his audience,” 
all before he became one of the greatest orators and 
statesmen. All these were dreamers in action. A 
dreamer in action always makes the world better for 
his having lived and striven. “Men who try to do 
something and fail are infinitely better than those who 
try to do nothing and succeed.”—Lioyp JoNnEs. 

So then, what is defeat? As Wendell Phillips says, 
“Nothing but the first step to something higher.’’ You 
cannot keep such people down. They are bound to bob 
up somewhere, sometimes, crowned with victory. 


“They fail, and they alone, who have not striven.” 


Alexander Hamilton said, “Men give me credit for 
genius. All the genius I have lies in this: when I have 
a subject on hand I study it profoundly. Day and night 
it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. My 
mind becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort which 
I make, the people are pleased to call the fruit of 
genius: it is the fruit of labor and thought.” 

“Eustance,” said William Carey, the founder of 
Modern Missions, to his wife, “if they write my life 
and say I am a genius, they will say falsely; but if they 
say I can plod, they will tell the truth—yes, Eustance, 
I can plod.” 
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“Tt matters not what goal you seek, 
Its secret here reposes : 
You’ve got to dig from week to week 
To get Results or Roses.” 
—Enpear A. GUEST. 
—Results and Roses from “A Heap O’ 
Livin’,” published by Reilly and Lee Co. 
You may be active all your life and never realize 
your dream. Be comforted in knowing this: that every 
time you strive, you attain. You gain some eternal 
possession, something that adds to the soul of you. 


“Tf what shone afar so grand 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 
On again, the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize.” 


Mozart was successful, although he died penniless. 
He said, “Work is my chief pleasure.” Milton was 
successful, although struck blind in the midst of his 
active life. He said, ‘“They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” What you strive for and what you are 
lives on beyond the present. 

William Lloyd Garrison was put in jail at twenty- 
five because of the active part he had taken in anti- 
slavery. That did not stop him from making a lasting 
contribution to life. He was a dreamer in action, even 
in jail. He wrote anti-slavery articles. Lowell wrote 
of him: 


“Tn a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his type a poor unlearned young man; 
The place was dark, ungarnitured and mean: 
Yet there the freedom of the race began.” 
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To have faith where you cannot see; to be willing to 
work on in the dark; to be conscious of the fact that so 
long as you strive for the best that there are better 
things on the way, this in itself is Success. 


“To know there is sun when the clouds droop low, 
To believe in the violets under the snow, 
To watch for the bows for the land that shall rise— 
This is victory in disguise.” —Selected. 


It is seeing success where others see none; it is seeing 
roses on the bush before the buds appear; it is seeing 
the sunshine before the clouds have dispersed; it is 
going forward in the dark with God; it is being bigger 
than any place we are in. 


“When I was a beggarly boy 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend or a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s Lamp. 


“When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded with roofs of gold 
My beautiful castles in Spain.” 


John Bunyan built castles in Spain while he was in 
Bedford Jail. Catherine of Russia was building castles 
in Spain while she was imprisoned during the Russian 
Revolution. You cannot tie or lock up a person with 
a great vision. They build castles wherever they are. 
Someone has offered the following prayer: 
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“Since those who never build air castles never 
build any castles, and those who never dream of 
wondrous things never attain to them, help us, O 
God, to so nourish and quicken our divine imagining 
powers that far above our present accomplishments 
glorious ideals and purposes may ever beckon us 
onward.” 


“T will search for what never was found, 
For the height and the light of the glow 
Of impossible things, I am bound, 

For glory comes so. 

If I miss them at least there’s a bliss 
Which within me is silently wrought; 
I am better and nobler by this, 

O soul, that I sought.” 


The day may come when you may look back and 
thank God for the days of strength and strife. They 
were days of advancement in the spiritual kingdom. 
We are not promised ease and comfort in this life. 
Life is a battle. ‘This world is a rough road, and 
those who mean to travel it many years must not think 
of beginning the journey in buff soles.” 

The Abbott Pastor relates of John the Short that he 
once prayed asking God to take away from him all 
passion. God granted his prayer and he, being free 
from envy, anger, and all evil thoughts, was at peace. 
In his great gladness he went to a certain elder and said 
to him, “Behold in me a man who has no strife nor 
contests. I am altogether at peace.’’ But the old man 
being grieved for John’s sake, replied to him, ‘‘My son, 
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go ask the Lord to grant you occasion for strife. 
There is no way in which the soul advances toward God 
but by striving.” Then John, knowing in himself that 
this was true, did as the old man bade him. After- 
wards, when the necessity for constant strife came 
back upon him, he never again prayed that it should be 
taken away from him. Always he made this petition: 


“Lord, give me grace to conquer in the strife.” 


The Master of Life, the World’s Redeemer, went the 
way of the Cross. His was no easy life. It was ever 
one of action and of strife. He daily went about 
thinking of the soul welfare of others. He was ever 
a dreamer in action. ‘‘He took on Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men.” 

Giovanni Papini of Italy writes beautifully about the 
Master in his book, “The Life of Christ.” In one 
chapter he pictures Him as a dreamer in action in the 
Nazareth shop where he transforms the wood into 
something beautiful and useful. 

“Jesus, the carpenter, lived in his youth in these 
things, made them with his hands, and for the first 
time by means of these things manufactured by Him, 
entered into communion with the daily life of men, 
with the most intimate and sacred life, home life. 
. . . His trade taught him that to live means to trans- 
form dead useless things into living and useful things; 
that the meanest material fashioned and shaped may 
become precious, friendly, useful to men; that the only 
way to bring salvation is to transform; and that just 
as a child’s crib or a wife’s bed can be made out of a 
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log of olive wood, gnarled, knotty and earthly, so the 
filthy money-changers and the wretched prostitute can 
be transformed into true citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


“T wish I had been His apprentice, 
To see Him each morning at seven, 
As He tossed His gray tunic about Him, 
The Master of earth and of heaven; 
When He lifted the lid of His work chest 
And opened His carpenter’s kit, 
And looked at His chisels and augers, 
And took the bright tools out of it; 
When He gazed at the rising sun tinting 
The dew on the opening flowers, 
And He smiled as He thought of His Father 
Whose love floods this world of ours; 
When He fastened His apron about Him 
And put on His working-man’s cap, 
And grasped the smooth haft of His hammer, 
To give the bent woodwork a tap, 
Saying, ‘lad, let us finish this ox-yoke, 
The farmer must put in his crop.’ 
Oh, I wish I had been His apprentice 
And worked in the Nazareth shop.” 


Your desire is granted if you are now doing a work 
needing to be done. Every home, every office, every 
school room, and every spot where there’s a task, is 
today a Nazareth shop where we work under the guid- 
ance and spirit of the Master. He is everywhere pres- 
ent and we make progress in life only as we learn of 
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Him. He expects us to transform whatever place we 
are in and whatever work we are engaged in, to some- 
thing better. He stresses the doing, the practical living. 
“Be ye doers and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” The things to be done are right about us— 
common things, simple things, ordinary tasks. He 
never asks us to do the impossible. His way is simple. 
His Spirit in us is great. One of the last acts before 
His crucifixion was to make comfortable the wearied 
feet of His disciples, and one of His choicest bits of 
service was performed after His resurrection, when 
early one morning He had breakfast prepared for the 
seven disciples who had fished all night and were cold 
and hungry and discouraged because they had caught 
nothing. The apostle John gives us an account of that 
morning’s breakfast : 

“Jesus stood on the shore: but the disciples knew not 
that it was Jesus. Then Jesus saith unto them, Chil- 
dren, have you any meat? They answered Him, No. 
And He said unto them, Cast the net on the right side 
of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, and 
now they were not able to draw it for the multitude of 
fishes. Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith 
unto Peter, It is the Lord. . . . As soon as they were 
come to land, they saw a fire of coals there, and fish 
laid thereon, and bread. Jesus saith unto them, Bring 
of the fish which ye have now caught. ... Jesus 
saith unto them, Come and dine. . . . Jesus then com- 
eth, and taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish like- 
wise.” That was a memorable breakfast-hour with 
Jesus. How He loved these disciples. He ministered 
not only to their physical needs but to their spiritual as 
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well. Their souls were hungry and needed cheer and 
warmth and food as well as their bodies. He came 
preciously and divinely near to them that morning for 
He knew that they needed to be strengthened and re- 
inforced for the great task He had in mind for them 
when He first called them from their little fishing boats 
on the sea of Galilee to be the first Apostles of His 
Gospel to the world. In speaking of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples Frederick F. Shannon says, “The way Jesus won 
those fishermen and artisans is one of the supreme 
romances of the soul. He found them dull, unrespon- 
sive, disregarded by the social circles of the period. But 
behold Him working them over! No sculptor ever 
gave such attention to his marble; no painter ever 
dreamed of his canvas; no poet ever brooded over his 
songs; no architect ever studied his designs; no gar- 
dener ever caressed his flowers; no young mother ever 
leaned over the face of her sleeping babe—none ever 
gave his being to matter or mind as Jesus gave Him- 
self to those first disciples. Little by little did they 
realize and own His irresistible spell. As the buried 
root finally signals to the sun with banners of beauty, 
so, at last, did James and John and Peter and the others 
come forth from their dungeons of flesh and view the 
mountains of divine grandeur towering above them in 
the Christ of God.” 

He does the same way with us. He calls us as well 
as He called them. He leads us as He led them. He 
wants us to be Apostles of Righteousness too. He is 
at our side in every hour of need. He is constantly 
making us over. If we are true to Him He will make 
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us strong as He did the disciples. There is no other 
like Him. 

“When Mahomet sees a soul lying at the foot of the 
hill of difficulty he exclaims, ‘It is the will of Allah!’ 
When Buddha sees a soul at the foot of the hill of 
difficulty, gazing wistfully towards the temple Beauti- 
ful surmounting the top of the hill, he says, “When you 
have passed through a thousand incarnations you may 
begin to climb the hill of difficulty toward the Beautiful 
temple.’ When Confucius sees a soul lying at the foot 
of the hill of difficulty, he says, ‘If I had seen you ere 
you fell I could have told you how to keep from falling 
down the hill.’ But when Christ sees a soul at the foot 
of the hill of difficulty, He hastens down the hill, 
throws His arms of infinite love about that one and 
bears him to the top of the hill of difficulty, and to- 
gether they enter the temple Beautiful, the man leaping 
and walking and praising God.” 


cuapter 5: Hold to Your Viszon 


“I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
—PAUL. 


“In spite of the stares of the wise and the world’s 
derision, 
Dare follow the star-blazed road, dare follow the 
vision. 
It breaks as a hush on the soul in the wonders of 
youth, 
And the lyrical dream of the boy is the kingly truth; 
The world is a vapor and only the Vision is real, 
Yes, nothing can guard against Hell but the winged 
Ideal. —Epwin MarKHaAM. 


“O Neptune, thou canst sink me; O Neptune, thou 
canst save me; but Neptune, whether thou sinkest me, 
or whether thou savest me, I’ll keep my rudder true.” 

(The prayer of an old heathen sailor to the 
god of the sea.) 


CHAPTER 5 
Hold to Your Vzszon 


“Thine early dreams which come like shapes of light, 
Come bearing prophecy.” 


Hold to your dreams for they are divinely sent. 
They are stars of hope and inspiration that help you 
on your way. Some dream of childhood may remain 
with you all through life and be a controlling factor, 
a star that guides you on. When Mozart was five years 
old he surprised the musicians of Europe when he 
said, “Within I have heard at times the voice of 
prophecy.” 


“Lads go singing on their way 
To Cambulo and far Cathay, 
Weaving dreams of high apprise 
Where cities strange shall meet their eyes, 
‘Go singing, merry Masters!’ 


“Gray-head magi in amaze 
Will list and marvel at the strays, 
Emperor and mandarin 
All vie their gratitude to win. 
‘Go singing, merry Masters!’ ” 


Youth and dreams belong together. To youth life is 


all a dream waiting to be realized. It is astonishing 
163 
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how many of the dreams of youth come true in later 
life. They see what they wish to become in a mental 
picture or a dream long before they become in reality 
that which they aspired to be. There may be variations 
to their dreams, but this is true—the things they attain 
and their quality of life are the result of the nature of 
their dreams. Said Shakespeare, “We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” 

We build ourselves in the unseen, and we do it 
largely by means of the mental pictures which we 
create. These dreams are air-castles or aspirations, or 
imagining powers that beckon us onward. Our ac- 
quired success in life depends upon our holding on to 
these divine imagining powers within us. 

“Every great soul of man has had its vision and 
pondered it until the passion to make the dream come 
true has dominated his life.” When George Washing- 
ton was twelve years of age he wrote the following to 
a boy friend: “TI shall marry a beautiful woman. I 
shall be one of the wealthiest men in the land. I shall 
lead the army of my colony. I shall rule the nation I 
help to create.” 

In his Memoirs General Grant tells us that when he 
was a boy at West Point he saw General Scott on horse 
reviewing the cadets. As he watched he formed a 
picture in his mind and he said to himself, “Ulysses, 
some day you will ride in his place and be general of 
the army.” 

Napoleon when a student at Brienne wrote his 
mother, “With Homer in my pocket, and my sword by 
my side, I hope to fight my way through the world.” 
Heinreich Conried, leader of the Grand Opera in New 
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York City, said, “When I was a boy working at the 
loom, I was weaving in my imagination the texture of 
a career.” Haydn when but a child aspired to be a 
musician. There was that within him that called for 
expression in music. He wanted to be a player of the 
beautiful in the orchestra of life. So strong was this 
inner pull of his soul’s longing that when his father 
objected to his fondness for music because he wanted 
him to become a lawyer, Haydn would go to the hay- 
loft and practice secretly on an old spinnet. There in 
the hayloft he produced in his imagination strains of 
the most beautiful music and the melody thereof went 
through the roof of the hayloft and became part of the 
great unseen but real orchestra of life. Before Haydn 
was fifteen years of age he produced an opera. There 
was that within him that kept him from becoming a 
lawyer and led him on to become a great musician. 
The persistent call of the inner self for expression 
should be given heed. Some very early in life have 
visions of themselves becoming that which they are to 
be. So great is their faith in their vision and in them- 
selves that they sometimes announce before hand their 
intentions. William Pitt was only seven years old 
when he announced that he would follow his father in 
the House of Commons. 

Jane Addams of Hull House was seven years of age 
when she made known to her father the dream of her 
life. She said, “When I grow up I am going to have 
a big house, not with green trees and grass about it like 
ours, but right in among the crowded little homes of 
poor people and be neighbors with them.” In later 
years she held on to her dream. When she left college 
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she was in such poor health that physicians told her she 
could not live more than six months. “All right,” she 
said, “I will take that six months to get as near as I can 
to the thing that I want to do for humanity.” 


“Great it is to believe in a dream, 
When we stand in youth by the starry stream; 
But a greater thing is to fight life through, 
And say at the end the dream is true.” 
—EpwIn MarKHAM. 


A vision came to James Watt when he was a boy 
watching the lid of the teakettle move up and down 
under the pressure of steam and he said, “There's 
power there!” In after years when he opened his shop 
in Salt Market for the construction of the steam 
engine, he hung out a sign, “POWER TO SELL.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne entered Bowdoin College at 
the age of seventeen. While there he entertained a 
dream of his becoming an author. In a letter to his 
mother he said, “I do not want to be a doctor and live 
by men’s diseases; nor a minister and live by men’s 
sins; nor a lawyer and live by their quarrels. So I 
don’t see that there is anything left for me to do but be 
an author. How would you like some day to see a 
whole shelf full of books written by your son with 
‘Hawthorne’s Works’ printed on their backs?” 

George Inness, Jr., tells us that his father was a 
dreamer, an idealist from earliest childhood, and lived 
much in a world of his own imaginings. His father 
told him that “his desires first began to crystallize 
when, as a very little chap, he saw a man painting a 
picture out in a field. Immediately a responsive chord 
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was struck, and his nebulous groping for self-expres- 
sion became at once a concrete idea. Then and there 
he made up his mind that when he grew up he would be 
a painter.’ When he was a child “he thought it the 
most wonderful thing in the world to make with paint 
the things that he saw around him, clouds, trees, sun- 
sets, and storms,” the very things that brought him fame 
in later years. George Inness cared nothing about 
fame; what he cared about was being able to produce 
the beautiful and inspiring in pictures, to be able to 
carry us beyond the paint and the brush to that which 
was beyond that our souls might be enriched thereby. 
In speaking of Art he said, “Let us believe in Art, not 
as something to gratify curiosity or suit commercial 
ends, but something to be loved and cherished because 
it is the Handmaid of the Spiritual Life of the age.” 

“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a 
young man’s finding early in life his true and provi- 
dential vocation and of his beginning early to get ready 
for doing, not just anything, but something definite, 
something worth while, a man’s job—a calling which 
he can not only believe in and love, but which can 
command his enthusiasm, and give to his life the in- 
spiration of a great and noble cause.” 

Goethe was only ten when he began to express his 
ideas in writing. Pope began at fourteen and Bacon at 
sixteen. Victor Hugo presented a poem to the 
Academy at fifteen. John Sebastian Bach said when 
an orphan, “With God’s help I will become a skilful 
musician like my father, and as all the Bach’s have been 
for a hundred years.” He followed his vision and 
inscribed upon all his important pieces the letters 
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“S.D.G.” (Sole Deo Gloria), “to the glory of God 
alone.” Huyler when a boy peddled molasses candy 
from a basket in New York City. David was only a 
youth when he showed his patriotism by accepting the 
challenge of Goliath. “I fear the Lord from my 
youth,” said Elijah, the prophet. We read that “Job 
had worshiped God from his youth.” Paul said to 
Timothy, “Let no man despise thy youth.” 


“How beautiful is youth! How bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
Book of Beginnings, story without end, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp and Fortunatus’ Purse, 
That holds the treasure of the universe! 


“All possibilities are in its hands, 
No danger daunts it and no foe withstands, 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
‘Be thou removed!’ it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, serene and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on a cloud.” 
—LONGFELLow. 


Robert Burns gave a forecast of his own future in 
the following lines: 


“F’en then a wish (I mind its power), 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strangely heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or book could make, 
Or sing a song at least.”’ 
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The dream of the ploughboy came true. He sang 
his song and we have his book. 

James M. Barrie, when a boy in a humble home in 
Kirriemuir, Scotland, dreamed many dreams and he 
said to his mother one day, “Wait till I am a man and 
you shall lie on feathers.” 


“And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 
—W OoRDSWORTH. 


A father and son went to town one night to hear a 
noted lecturer. While they both sat side by side in the 
audience listening to the lecture one did not know what 
was going on inside the mind of the other. The son 
had caught a vision that changed his whole outlook on 
life. Tremendous things may be going on inside an 
individual and no one know anything about it. On the 
way home nothing in particular was said about the 
lecture and the father was all unconscious of the vital 
thing that had come into the life of his son that night. 
The day following, when the son was out in the field 
working, his father looked toward the field and saw 
the horses standing still and his son going through all 
sorts of gesticulations. He became alarmed and hur- 
ried out to where his son was. His son did not see 
him coming. When the father got within hearing dis- 
tance he found that his son was delivering to the 
horses the lecture that he had heard the night before. 
That was Will Carleton picturing himself as the 
lecturer. 
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“The thing thou cravest so waits in the distance, 
Wrapt in the silence unseen and dumb; 
Essential to thy soul and thy existence, 

Live worthy of it, and it shall come.” 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


Said Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Every now and then 
a man’s mind is stretched by a new idea, or sensation, 
and never shrinks back to its former dimensions.” It 
pulls him out of himself. After the vision came to 
Will Carleton he was awakened to the possibilities of 
his own life. He followed after that which he de- 
sired. He had found his true calling. 


“Who has smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath 
heard the birch log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let them follow with the others, for the young men’s 
feet are turning 
To the camp of proved desire and known delight.’ 
—KIPLING. 


—From “The Young Folks’ Book of 
Ideals,” by Dr. William Byron Forbush. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
publishers. 


Listen for the call. There is a right place for you, 
a place where you will be resourceful and happy when 
you come into your own. Will Carleton while he 
listened to a lecture caught a vision of what he most 
desired to become. You may have a vision come to 
you while you are reading a book. Many have had 
visions come to them in that way. 

Burke tells us that he had his dormant powers 
aroused to activity while he studied Cicero. He says: 
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“T was only a boy but the great Roman became at once 
the model on which I labored to form my character in 
eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and in philosophy.” 

Rider Haggard said of the Bible, “There is one 
immortal work that moves me still more, a work that 
utters all the world’s yearning anguish and disillusion- 
ment in one sorrow-laden and bitter cry, and whose 
stately music like the voice of pines heard in the dark- 
ness of a midnight gale; and that is the book of 
Ecclesiastic.” 

When William Cullen Bryant first read Words- 
worth he said: “A thousand springs seemed to gush 
up at once into my heart, and the face of nature 
changed of a sudden into a strange freshness and 
ite, % 

W. T. Stead, the great journalist who went down 
with the Titanic, began at fifteen years of age to read 
Shakespeare’s plays. He said, “They enormously 
widened the horizon of my life; they added a new and 
vivid color to existence and they intensified my percep- 
tion of the tragic issues of love and of death that are 
bound up in every human heart.” 

“One day,” records Milton Adams who chummed 
with Edison during his stay in Boston, “Thomas Edi- 
son bought the whole of Farraday’s works on elec- 
tricity, brought them home at four o’clock in the 
morning, and read steadily until I arose, when he made 
for Hanover Street about a mile distant to secure 
breakfast. Edison’s brain was on fire with what he 
read, and he suddenly remarked to me, ‘Adams, I have 
got so much to do, and life is so short that I am going 
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to hustle!’ and with that he started on a run for 
breakfast.” 

Lew Wallace was very fond of reading good books. 
It was this constant reading of good books that guided 
him in the right direction. He spent much time wan- 
dering alone in the woods and fields with a book. 
When war was declared with Mexico he entered as 
Second Lieutenant. It was while in Mexico that there 
came to him a vision of himself writing a book. For 
twenty years he held on to his vision and gave us “The 
Fair God.” His friends were surprised and considered 
his writing a book as a joke. He later gave us his 
wonderful book “Ben Hur,” the last half of which was 
written in the palace of the governor of New Mexico. 

Napoleon when a young lad read books to feed his 
dreams. Bourrienne said of him, “During his play 
hours he used to withdraw to the library where he read 
books of history, particularly Polybius and Plutarch. 
I often went off to play with my comrades and left him 
by himself in the library.” Abbott relates that on a 
day of public festivity, Napoleon was criticized because 
he did not join in the amusements. He replied, “It is 
not by playing and dancing that a man is to be formed.” 
Years later Napoleon and some of his officers while 
at Auxonne boarded with a barber. The barber’s wife 
did not take to Napoleon because he stayed in his room 
and read books, while the other officers chatted with 
her and were very sociable and supplied her with some 
of the gossip of the town. 

The years passed. Napoleon had won many vic- 
tories. He came back again through the town where 
the barber lived and while there asked the barber’s wife 
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if she remembered an officer by the name of Bonaparte 
that one time boarded in her home. “Indeed I do,” 
was her reply. “And a very disagreeable fellow he 
was. He always either shut himself up in his room, or 
if he walked out he never condescended to chat with 
anyone.’ “Ah, my good woman,” said Napoleon, “had 
I passed my time as you wished to have me, I should 
not have been in command of the Army of Italy.” The 
books he read influenced his life. 

An English tanner when asked the secret of the 
superior quality of his leather replied: “It lies in my 
reading Carlyle.” 

William E. Gladstone and Lord Lyttleton when 
young men always carried in their pockets one of the 
smaller classics to read whenever they had any spare 
time. President Wilson when a boy always carried a 
book and read every spare moment. He had read one 
thousand volumes before he was twenty-one. Gibbon 
said, “My early life and invincible love of reading I 
would not exchange for the treasures of India.” J. 
Brierly said, “A single idea of a single brain is 
mightier than Niagara, for we can chain and use it.” 
Abraham Lincoln when a boy always read books that 
contained great ideas. He read every book he could 
find within a radius of fifty miles. It is related that 
a vision of what he was to be came to him while he 
read the “Life of George Washington.” He borrowed 
the book and read it at night by the dim light of a 
tallow candle, then slipped the book between the logs 
and went to sleep with the thought of the book in his 
mind. One night it rained and to his sorrow the book 
was almost ruined. He had no money to pay for the 
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book and he was much disturbed. He told the farmer 
what had happened and asked him what he could do to 
pay for the book. The farmer told him if he would 
shuck corn three days he could have the book. He was 
delighted and said, ““What! shuck corn only three days 
for the book that tells about my greatest hero!’ He 
finished the book and one day he said to Mrs. Craw- 
ford, “I know what I am going to be when I grow up.” 
“What do you think you are going to do, Abe?” He 
replied, “I am going to be president of the United 
States some day.” She looked at him amused and said, 
“Well, you would make a funny looking president with 
your tricks and jokes now, wouldn’t you?” And 
Abraham Lincoln replied, “Well, I'll study and get 
ready and maybe the chance will come.” He did study. 
He did get ready. The chance did come. 


“And so he came 
From prairie cabin to capitol. 
One fair ideal led the chieftain on, 
Forever he burned to do his deed. 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king 
He built the rail pile as he built the state, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make the deed the measure of the man.” 


There must be a period of getting ready, years of 
struggle, years of faith, years of growth. To a south- 
ern town came a colored preacher, a likable young man, 
but he did not preach very well and his congregation 
knew it. One of the elders, who thought he knew the 
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cause of the young man’s trouble, took it upon himself 
one day to talk things over with him: “My dear pastor, 
de members of dis congregation like yo’ personally, 
but dey are all dissatisfied with yo’ reading yo’ sermons 
which are not very good after yo’ read ’em. We 
believe yo’ have it in yo’ as a young man to do better 
if yo’ take de advice which I have to give yo’. Yo’ are 
not sufficiently prepared to preach. Yo’ got to study 
more. Yo’ will then be able to give us something new 
and worth while every Sunday. My advice is this: 
Fill up de barrel, then pull out de bung and let her 
gurgle.” That is what specialists do in any line of life: 
they fill up the barrel, then pull out the bung and let her 
gurgle. That is what the politician does; that is what 
the salesman does; that is what the successful business 
man does, and that is what the preacher does. The 
student in college is filling up the barrel. He is getting 
a great deal of information along some particular line 
so that when he takes up his life work he can do it 
intelligently and with effect. 


“Have thy tools ready: God will find the work.” 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


When Nestor stood before the Greek generals and 
they counseled together about the attack upon Troy he 
said, “The secret of success is in getting a good ready.” 

“Never write on a subject,” said Richter, “until you 
have first read yourself full on it.” 

Wendell Phillips was asked how he acquired such 
skill in the oratory of the Lost Arts. He replied, “By 
getting a hundred nights of delivery back of me.” 
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Webster refused to speak in public without first hav- 
ing time for preparation. When asked by a friend to 
speak on an important subject he refused, saying, “I 
am busy and I do not have time to master the sub- 
ject.” His friend argued, “But a very few words from 
you would do much to awaken public attention to it.” 
Webster replied, “If there were so much weight in my 
words, it is because I do not allow myself to speak on 
any subject until my mind is imbued with it.” Webster 
was asked where he had gotten a certain story which 
greatly impressed his hearers. He replied, “I have had 
it laid up in my head for fourteen years and never had 
a chance to use it until now.” 

Lord Campbell when in college did not go home dur- 
ing the holidays, and wrote his father the following 
reason: “To have any chance of success, I must be 
more ready than other men. I must be in chambers 
when they are at the theatre; I must study when they 
are asleep; I must above all remain in town when they 
are in the country.” 

Nor must we cease to study and to grow after we 
are through college. School “keeps” every day in life. 
We have no vacations. Life provides each of us with 
a special course. Sometimes the course is long and 
difficult and at times uninteresting, but it may be the 
very best course for us. We do not see what there is 
for us in the eternal days ahead. The important thing 
is to be ready, We know not what opportunity awaits 
us around the corner. In the parable of the ten virgins 
the Master tells us only “they that were ready went in 
with Him to the marriage.”’ He cautions us, “Be ye 
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therefore ready also: the Son of man cometh at an 
hour when ye think not.” 

It may be a long way from the dreams of our youth 
to their period of realization. This is plainly seen in 
the record of those men and women who have pre- 
ceded us. The entire career of George Washington 
fitted him to be the general that he was to become. 
He was forty-three when he took command of the 
American Army under the old elm at Cambridge. 
Many more years of struggle and faith and growth 
were necessary before he “ruled the nation that he 
helped to create.”” We are likely to forget his failures 
along the way, the defeat at Fort DuQuesne, at Long 
Island, his forced retreat from New York into New 
Jersey and across the Delaware when he suddenly 
“turned like a lion at bay, recrossed the icy stream and 
overwhelmed the Hessians at Trenton.” 

Cromwell was forty-four before his life became sig- 
nificant to his nation. Moses was eighty years getting 
ready for his best work. It is with lives as it is with 
plants: 


“In the second month the peach tree blooms, 
But not till the ninth the chrysanthemums— 
So each must wait till his own time comes.” 

—A Japanese Proverb. 


“Some lives like evening primroses 
Blossom most beautifully in the evening of life.” 


General Grant was forty-two years of age before the 
picture that came to him when a boy at West Point 
became a reality. Abraham Lincoln spent half a cen- 
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tury studying and getting ready before his chance 
came to become president of the United States. 

Benjamin Disraeli clerked in a solicitor’s office in 
London when he was sixteen years of age. He used 
to astonish and amuse his companions by saying to 
them, “I intend to be Prime Minister of England.” 
The years of struggle and preparation were many, but 
the lad held on to the dream of his youth and he won 
his way to Parliament. When he made his first speech 
in Parliament his “high flown style and extravagant 
gestures provoked laughter and hisses.” They were 
so vociferous and so prolonged that he was forced with 
great mortification to take his seat. As he did so he 
said, “I shall sit down now but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” He held to his dream and 
the time came when he became Prime Minister of 
England. 

We are told that Barnum failed in fourteen different 
occupations before he discovered he was a born show- 
man. Goldsmith failed as a physician but succeeded as 
a writer. Peter Cooper failed in making hats, failed as 
a cabinet-maker, locomotive builder and as a grocer, 
but as often as he failed he tried again. He finally 
succeeded and crowned his victory by “giving a million 
dollars to help poor boys in time to come.” 

Horace Greeley tried several lines of business and 
failed, before he founded the Tribune and made it 
worth a million dollars. Patrick Henry failed in run- 
ning a little country store and in farming before he 
became successful in law and politics. “Our greatest 
glory consists not in never falling but in rising every 
time we fall.” 
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“And what if I fail of my purpose here; 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eye and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled get up and begin again.” 
—Rosert BROWNING. 


The Bishop of London once said, “No man is a 
failure until he gives up.”” James Whitcomb Riley was 
nearly broken-hearted because the manuscript on 
which he labored for so many years was returned. He 
said, “Through years, through sleepless nights, 
through almost hopeless days, for twenty years I tried 
to get into one magazine—back came my manuscript 
eternally. Ikepton. In the twentieth year that maga- 
zine accepted one of my articles.” 

Clara Barton was forty years old before her oppor- 
tunity came to do a national service, and her usefulness 
became greatly extended. 

When Ella Wheeler Wilcox first began writing she 
sent an article to nineteen different publishers before 
it was accepted. It was a long long way from the 
beginning of her dream to its realization. We admire 
her persistency of effort, her loyalty to her dream. 


“Everybody loved Chick Lorimer in our town; 
Far off everybody loved her. 
So we all love a wild girl keeping a hold 
On a dream she wants.” 
—CARL SANDBURG. 


Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, said, “The 
greater part of what I can do is my art I have myself 
acquired by incredible labor, in spite of astonishing 
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difficulty. God has so plainly written within me what 
I had to study; my ideal was and is so high that I 
could find no mortal who in the least degree satisfies my 
demands. Therefore I sing after no man’s methods, 
only as far as I am able after that of the birds, for 
their Master was the only one who came up to my 
demands for truth, clearness and expression.” 

We are happiest when engaged in our chosen work 
—that work that is done in response to our inner 
vision. We then have freedom of spirit, love of work, 
naturalness of life. We are our best selves. It is 
wonderful to have a great vision and be free to do that 
which we are best fitted to do, and to feel that God 
is directing us. Happy is the person who has such 
freedom, and assurance. We all covet it. Lew Sarett 
in his beautiful poem ‘“The Box of God” shows how 
the Indian covets the life of freedom for his soul. 


“God let me flower as I will! 

For I am weary of the chill 
Companionship of waxen vines 

And hothouse nurtured columbines; 
O, weary of the pruning knife; 

That shapes my prim decorous life, 

Of clambering trellises that hold me; 
God, let me flower as I will, 


A shaggy rambler on the hill.” 
—LeEw SareETT. 


What may be a life of freedom for one may not be 
for another. We must each live our own lives and 
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live them naturally if we are to enjoy life to the full. 
We all long to be free, to live our own lives, to be 
true to the best there is in us, to be natural. 


“Whatever you are be that; 
Whatever you say be true; 
Straight forwardly act— 
Be honest—in fact 
Be nobody else but you.” 


God makes no duplicates. Each life is original, sepa- 
rate, distinct, and precious and purposeful. We are 
to be ourselves and we are expected to cultivate the 
gift within. In living our lives we may be consid- 
ered foolish and eccentric at times but no matter let 
us go on living our own lives. Do not be a counterfeit. 


“Don’t be what you ain’t. Jess yo be what yo is 
If yo am not what yo are, den yo am not what yo is.”’ 


In spite of everything be yourself and you will come 
out all right. Theodore Roosevelt was called Sissy 
Roosevelt when in college because he taught a class 
in Sunday School and would not give up to join other 
boys in their Sunday’s program. He did what he 
thought was right. He lived his own life regardless 
of what people thought or said. There are always 
those who would hinder us or turn us aside from our 
course. It often means conflict to live up to the best 
we have in us. Theodore Roosevelt speaking of him- 
self when he was a boy said, “Having been a rather 
sickly awkward boy at first both nervous and distrust- 
ful of my own powers, I had to train myself painfully 
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and laboriously, not merely as regards my body, but 
as regards my soul and spirit.” 

Samuel F. B. Morse, in spite of discouraging re- 
marks that hurt, held to his dreams until they were 
realized. When he had perfected his telegraph he went 
to Washington to see one of the members of Congress 
in order that he might explain to him all about the 
telegraph so that this member might influence other 
Congressmen until there would be sufficient to vote 
for an appropriation. When Morse left, this mem- 
ber of Congress said to another: “What do you think! 
That old fool wants me to get a bill through Congress 
so that one fool in Baltimore can talk to another fool in 
Washington.”” Cod was on the side of Samuel F. B. 
Morse and “one with God is a majority.” Sufficient 
members of Congress voted for the Morse invention 
and the money was appropriated. The first signifi- 
cant message sent out by Morse over the wires was, 
“What hath God wrought!” He wrought far more 
than the people of limited vision of that day were 
able to see. People in our own day who see only 
slight beginnings of new things have no conception of 
what these things will lead to nor what the end will 
be. Let it suffice us to do God’s work and pay the 
price. In the long run we will find that it pays. In 
fact it pays as we go along for we have within us 
the consciousness of doing the best that we know. Fol- 
lowing your vision may mean that you must go apart 
and be lonely at times. You may miss much of the 
surface fun that others enjoy. No matter where you 
are you must study and think and be choice of your 
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time. No matter what others say be yourself and do 
your work. 


“We are the music-makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World losers and world forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


“With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory; 

One man with a dream at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


“We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with her sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s birth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.” 


These music-makers and dreamers of dreams, these 
movers and world-shakers may not all have been bril- 
liant in youth. Henry Ward Beecher, that marvelously 
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successful minister of the Gospel, when a boy in school 
ranked sixty-fourth in an examination in grammar. 
The boy who ranked first became a barber. Cardinal 
Wiseman was so slow in school that he was classed 
with the “dull and stupid.” William Wordsworth was 
so lazy up to the age of seventeen that he had the 
reputation of being “incapable of continued applica- 
tion of prescribed work.” James Russell Lowell so 
neglected his college studies that he was suspended 
from school. Benjamin Franklin at fourteen years 
of age began to master the arithmetic that he had failed 
in repeatedly and after diligent application he passed 
high in his studies. When Ulysses S. Grant was ap- 
_ pointed to a cadetship at West Point at the age of six- 
teen, the neighbors asked: “Why didn’t they appoint 
a boy that would be a credit to the district ?” 

Isaac Newton was kicked by the brightest boy in 
school because he was considered ignorant. When 
kicked he woke up and said, ‘““Never mind, I'll repay 
him by beating him in his studies.” William Ewart 
Gladstone, like Benjamin Franklin, disliked arithmetic, 
and did not apply himself to the study of it. When 
he applied himself he became very proficient. Later, 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Premier 
of England. 

Sir Humphry Davy, the great scientist, when a boy 
was idle much of his time in school. Later when he 
found a subject that appealed to him he made a world 
record. Michael Angelo was considered something 
of a “dunce at his lessons.” He neglected them that 
he might give more time to drawing. Charles Darwin 
was so lazy as a boy that his father predicted he would 
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be the “disgrace of the family.” When Charles Dar- 
win found his interest in life he changed the channel 
of thought in the scientific world. His ideas are dis- 
cussed on platforms to this day. When Isaac Watt 
was a boy he appeared so stupid that his father said if 
God took away any of his children he hoped it would 
be Isaac. Yet Isaac Watt lived to be one of the great- 
est divines in the Church of England. One of Napo- 
leon’s teachers said he would need a gimlet to put learn- 
ing into the head of Napoleon; yet the day came when 
Napoleon changed the map of Europe. 

Gladstone said, “There is in every young man the 
material for good in the world; in every one, not only 
those who are brilliant, not only those who are quick, 
but in those who are solid, and even those who are dull 
or seem to be dull.”” We do not see what is going 
on inside. Robert Fulton’s mother was much con- 
cerned because Robert did not apply himself to books. 
She went to see his teacher who comforted her by say- 
ing he had seen some signs of improvement. He told 
Robert’s mother confidentially what Robert had told 
him, “My head is so full of original notions that there 
is no vacant chamber to store away the contents of 
dusty books.” We have to await developments in deal- 
ing with young people. Sir Walter Scott was nick- 
named a “blockhead” when a student but he declared, 
“T’ll make them change it.” He held on to his declara- 
tion and the day came when he was styled ‘““The Wizard 
of the North.” 


“There is a star behind the cloud, 
There is a rose beneath the snow; 
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There is a little brook around 

The bend of any road we go. 

The morning lingers in the dark, 

Life holds a dream that will come true, 

And somewhere, sometime, somehow, things 
Will come right for me and you.” 


When Samuel Johnson was a baby his aunt said, “IT 
wouldn’t have picked up such a baby in the street.” 
Being picked up in the street would be nothing against 
a baby anyway. If God gives the baby life, the baby 
has undreamed of possibilities and a mission of some 
kind in life. A philanthropist in New Orleans picked 
up a dirty boy, just because the boy was an orphan. 
That boy grew up and became Sir Henry M. Stanley 
who found Livingstone and opened Africa. 

A poor boy was employed by Sir Humphry Davy 
to clean his instruments and to act as his assistant. 
This poor lad before coming to Sir Humphry Davy 
was apprenticed to a book-binder, and while he was 
binding an encyclopedia he read an article on elec- 
tricity. After that he spent all his spare time experi- 
menting. Sir Humphry Davy became aware of the 
unusual application and ability of the boy, who was 
none other than Michael Farraday. When he was 
asked what his greatest discovery was he replied, “‘Far- 
raday.”’ Phillips Brooks once said, “There is no boy 
sO poor, so ignorant, so outcast that I do not stand 
in awe of him.” A lad from the gunboat Ottawa 
took off his hat when introduced to President Lincoln. 
Lincoln looked at the lad with admiration and said, 
“Why, bless me! Is that the boy who did so gallantly 
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in those two battles? Why, I feel as though I should 
take off my hat to him, and not he to me.” 

Today we honor the name of Columbus who was 
considered crazy; of Morse who was called a “fool” by 
a member of Congress; of Roosevelt who had “Sissy” 
attached to his name by those who would turn him 
from the right; of Robert Fulton whose invention was 
made fun of and called “Fulton’s Folly’; of Lincoln 
of whom it was said, “You would make a funny look- 
ing president, now, wouldn’t you?” All these held 
to their dreams. They went through the “fiery fur- 
nace,’ but the Master was with them and they came 
out unharmed. 


“O child, 
Vexed by the windy heart and wild, 
Youth hurts you, yet 
Hold to your dreams! nor once forget 
They shall be utter youth for you 
When others’ dancing days are through. 
Hold to your dreams! 


“What if tonight 

You seemed so stupid, and the light 

Young laughter lashed you? Some day, sweet, 

Your turn shall come. Your turn to greet 

High friends, deep love; no puppet play, 

But Love’s last pain and pride, some day. 

And nights like this, tired heart, will seem 

The last queer shadow of a dream!” 
—FANNIE STEARNS Davis, 

“To Lonely Youth.” 
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The day came when Anna Howard Shaw, the little 
backwoods girl, realized the truth of this poem. She 
held to her youthful dreams and the time came when 
she was able to say, “Nothing bigger can come to a 
human being than to love a great cause more than life 
itself, and to have the privilege throughout life of 
working for that cause.” 

Robert Fulton in his day was ridiculed because of 
his dreams. They gathered on the shore to laugh at 
him on the day that he was to attempt to sail his steam- 
boat up the Hudson. “He laughs best who laughs 
last.” Robert Fulton stuck to his dream until he saw 
it floating in reality up the Hudson. What cared he 
then about their laughter! 


“Robert Fulton years ago 
Said he’d make the steamboat go, 
And stuck to it. 
Robert’s friends began to jolly, 
Called the steamboat Fulton’s Folly, 
But the darn thing went, by golly, 
He stuck to it.” 


Horace Greeley stuck to his dreams although his 
father said of him, ‘‘He’ll never know more than 
enough to come in when it rains. Governor DeWitt 
Clinton stuck to the job of constructing the Erie Canal 
in spite of the fact that folks made fun of it and 
called it “Clinton’s Big Ditch.” Seward would not 
give up negotiating with Russia for the purchase of 
Alaska although at the time it was given the name of 
“Seward’s Ice Box.” ‘Those who made fun of him 
lacked vision for it proved a very valuable acquisition 
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to the United States. In such cases the advice that the 
English school master gave is appropriate: “Never 
despair, never retract, never apologize. Get it done 
and let them howl.” When Alfred Tennyson began 
writing poetry he wrote an elegy on his grandmother 
and then tried to sell it to his grandfather, who gave 
him ten shillings for it saying, “There that’s the first 
money you have earned by your poetry and take my 
word for it it will be your last.” Tennyson wisely 
went on to live his own life and to give expression to 
the gift God had given him. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley was one of the men of 
vision, one of the prophets of his day who stuck to 
his dreams in spite of ridicule. Newspaper reporters 
called his aerodrome ‘“‘Langley’s Folly” when its first 
flight was not a success. Langley held on to his vision. 
He knew that his discoveries would be the means of 
helping others make air flight more perfect. He said 
of his airship: “I have done the best that I could in a 
difficult task, with results which it may be hoped will 
be useful to others. The world cannot realize that a 
new possibility has come to it, and that the great uni- 
versal highway overhead is soon to be opened.” 


“°Tis in battling toward the summit 
Life achieves its best endeavor— 

Is there hardship? Overcome it! 
Drop the plummet, lift the lever, 
Chain the sea and sun and planet; 
Conquer nature, sullen, sodden; 

Mine the gold and carve the granite, 
Pierce with paths the wild untrodden, 
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For the glory’s in the gaining, 

And the guerdon’s in the strife, 

And the joy of doing something 

Is the robe and crown of life.” 
—Selected. 


Today we enjoy the fruits of the labors of the great 
men and women who in the past held to their dreams 
and labored on in spite of ridicule and all kinds of dif- 
ficulties. ‘We taste the spices of Arabia but never feel 
the scorching sun which brings them forth.” 

We must not forget that all realization is not visible 
realization. What we see with the naked eye is not all. 
There is much in the unseen world about us that we 
have accomplished and that people about us do not see. 
There is infinitely more to be seen when we are able 
to see beyond things. William Blake kept on writing 
whether his manuscript was accepted or not. He be- 
lieved that what he wrote existed and always would 
exist. He said one time of one poem that the pub- 
lisher had rejected, “Never mind! They are published 
elsewhere and beautifully bound.” Robert Browning, 
speaking through Abe Vogler, said: 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic of earth too 


hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bards, 


Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear it by 
and by.” 
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Weare so used to looking for success and permanence 
in visible things that we do not consider those persons 
successful who do not present us with a visible mani- 
festation of what they have done, or of what they 
have thought. 


“Seven cities claimed the mighty Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


Though sorrowful and unappreciated in his day he 
was a success. He was true to the mental picture that 
led him on to give expression to the particular contri- 
bution he was to make to mankind. 


“Ah, there be souls none understand, 
Like clouds, they cannot touch the land, 
Drive as they may by field or town. 
Then we look wise at this and frown, 
And we cry, ‘Fool! and cry, “Take hold 
Of earth, and fashion gods of gold!’ 


“Unanchored ships, that blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know, 
Without one ripple of renown; 
Poor drifting dreamers, sailing by, 
That seem to only live to die. 


“Call not these fools; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth! 
Lo! there be gentler souls, sea brown, 
That know not any harbor known; 
And it may be the reason is 
They touch on fairer shores than this.” 
—Joaguin Miter, “Dreamers.” 
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“The truth is ’tis we who hold fast to our dreams 
that are on the right road. ’Tis the others that are 
missing the mark.” 

Emerson has well said, “Every day you will hear 
the maxims of low prudence. You will hear that your 
first duty is to get land and money, place and name. 


“What is this Truth you seek, 
What is this Beauty?” 


Men will ask this with derision. If, nevertheless, God 
has called any of you to explore Truth and Beauty, be 
bold, be firm, be true. When you shall say, “‘As others 
do, so shall I. I renounce (I am sorry for it) my early 
visions ; I must eat the good of the land and let learn- 
ing and romantic expectations go until a more con- 
venient season. Then dies the man in you, then once 
more perish the bonds of art and poetry and science, 
as they died already in a thousand thousand men.” 

It is eternally important that you do not let the good 
desires that are in you die out. Yours is a great loss 
whenever you allow that to happen: “If you feel the 
possibilities of a great work looming large before 
you and impelling you to action, it is your duty to con- 
centrate yourself to it.”” If you want your life to be 
a life of interest and helpfulness, dream and act 
and be yourself. Be the possessor of the things that 
no one can take from you. 


“O the night was dark and the night was late 
When the robbers came to rob him; 
They picked the locks of his palace gate— 
The robbers that came to rob him; 
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They picked the locks of his palace gate, 
Seized his jewels and gems of state, 

His coffers of gold and his priceless plate— 
The robbers that came to rob him. 


“But loud laughed he in the morning red, 
For of what had the robbers robbed him? 
Ho, hidden safe as he lay in bed, 
When the robbers came to rob him— 
They robbed him not of a golden shred 
Of the golden dreams in his wise old head; 
And they’re welcome to all things else, he said, 
When the robbers came to rob him.” 


The riches of the soul are eternal riches which none 
can take from you. They are your great visions and 
dreams and your highest desires and your choicest 
thoughts that ever keep you striving toward the heights 
and are the means of your making better whatever 
place you are in. It is a sad day for you when you lose 
hold of your vision and have nothing worth while 
to strive after. Woo your dreams as a lover wooes. 
Take delight in living with them and in striving and 
working for the best. “Prove all things. Hold fast 
that which is good.” Seek to see great visions and 
you will see them. Every spot is hallowed ground if 
we but open our eyes to behold. Giovanni Papini 
says: 

“The man of imagination sees everything as if it 
were new: every great star, wheeling in the night, 
might lead you to the house hiding the Son of God; 
every stable has a manger which, filled with dry hay 
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and clean straw, might become a cradle; every bare 
mountain top flaming with light in the golden morn- 
ings above the still somber valley, might be Sinai or 
Mount Tabor; in the fires in the stubble, or in the 
charcoal kilns shining on the evening hills you can see 
the flame lighted by God to guide you in the desert, 
and the columns of smoke rising from the poor man’s 
hearth shows the road from afar to the returning 
laborer. The ass who carries the shepherdess just 
come from her milking is the one ridden towards the 
tents of Israel, or the one which went down toward 
Jerusalem for the feast of the Passover. The dove 
cooing on the edge of the slate roof is the same that 
announced the end of the great punishment to the 
Patriarch, or the same that descended on the waters 
of Jordan.” Why not be rich in dreams? 


“Hold fast your dreams! 
Within your heart 
Keep one, still, secret spot 
Where dreams may go, 
And sheltered so, 
May thrive and grow— 
Where doubt and fear are not, 
O, keep a place apart, 
Within your heart, 
For little dreams to go! 


“Think still of lovely things that are not true, 
Let wish and magic work at will in you, 
Be sometimes blind to sorrow, make believe! 
Forget the calm that lies 
In disillusioned eyes 
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Though we all know that we must die, 
Yet, you and I 

May walk like gods and be 

Even now at home in immortality! 


“We see so many ugly things,— 
Deceits and wrongs and quarrelings! 
We know, alas! we know 
How quickly fade 
The color in the west, 

The bloom upon the flower, 

The bloom upon the breast, 

And youth’s blind hour, 

Yet, keep within your heart 

A place apart 

Where little dreams may go, 

May thrive and grow. 

Hold fast—hold fast your dreams! 

—Louise Drisco i, “Hold Fast Your Dreams.” 


Travel the Upper Road of Vision. Let everything 
you see become sacramental. As the food which you 
eat becomes very bone of your bone, very flesh of your 
flesh, so the thoughts you think and the visions you 
hold become very soul of your soul. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” 

Mary Carolyn Davies has written a beautiful and 
suggestive poem about “The Pine-Tree Woman” who 
was so named by an old Indian Chief. As she thinks 
of the pine tree it becomes a means of sacrament: 


“Pines, 
Make me like you! 
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Fit for such a naming. 
Straight, 

Silent, 

True, 

Strong, 

Make me so pines! 


“That in the forest 

Of simple men and women 
Fine, brave, grim, stoical, 
I may stand, 

Alike, 

Identical, 

Inconspicuous.”’ 


While she thus prayed the qualities that were in the 
tree attended her. 

The little lamb feeding on the hillside ministered 
to the soul of William Blake for it led him to see 
beyond to the source of the life of the little lamb, and 
he writes : 


“Little Lamb who made thee, 
Little Lamb who made thee, 
Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the streams and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight; 
Softest clothing wooly bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice; 
Little Lamb, who made thee, 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
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“Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee, 
Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
He is called by thy name, 
For He calls Himself a Lamb: 
He is meek, and He is mild, 
He became a little child; 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
Weare called by His name, 
Little Lamb, God bless thee, 
Little Lamb, God bless thee.” 


To Lew Sarett “The Wind In The Pine” becomes 
a means of sacrament as it carries him beyond to where 
he hears God speaking: 


“Wind in the Tree! 
Oh, I hear you, God, above the cry 
of the tossing trees— 
Rolling your windy tides against the sky, 
And splashing your silver seas 
Over the pine, 
To the water-line — 
Of the moon. 


“Oh, I can hear you, God, 
Above the wail of the lonely loon— 
When the pine-tops pitch and nod— 
Chanting your melodies 
Of ghostly waterfalls and avalanches, 
Swashing your wind among the branches 
To make them pure and white. 


“Wash over me, God, with your piney breeze, 
And your moon’s wet-silver pool ; 
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Wash over me, God, with your wind and night, 
And leave me clean and cool.” 


The best is yours if you can but see and hear. It is 
in the “piney breeze.” It is in the beams of the moon. 
It is in the spirit of play, and in the atmosphere of 
work. It is everywhere. It is back of all you see and 
all you hear. It is Life. It is God. Listen! 


“T was loping along in the Sweetwater Range, 
When the shadowy clouds of sleep, 

On the blue earth had settled like raven’s wings, 
With a swift mysterious sweep. 


“The valley lay calm as a beaver pond 
When the hunter’s moon hangs low. 
And the hills were soft as a velvet sod, 
Under the antelope doe. 


“Serene overhead in the dusky blue, 
A single star through the night 
Glowed like a candle held by God 
As a friendly beacon-light ; 


“A flame in the window of His vast house, 
Beckoning out to me— 

I could almost see Him peering down, 

As He waited expectantly. 


“So I flung Him a couple of friendly songs 
As I cantered a lonely mile; 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Old Black Joe, 
Jordan and Beautiful Isle. 


» 
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“For the singing of psalms my voice was raw— 
I was never a parson’s pet; 
And the tremolo wail of a shivering wolf 
Made it a strange duet. 


“But hard on the echoes—from Avalanche Peak, 
Where the yellow rock Cataract spills— 
I heard Him sing back to me clear as a bell 
In the frosty dawn of the hills.” 
—Lew Sarett, “Sweetwater Range.” 


You do not know the meaning of life in its richness 
and fulness and preciousness until you are able to 
see and hear beyond the material. Until you do you 
are of the earth earthy. You are of the clay and the 
clod instead of living and walking and working in co- 
partnership with God. When you see with the eye 
of the soul you enter a new world of choice, wonderful 
and really satisfying values. It may be yours here 
and now for the asking and the right living. 


“*Tis Heaven alone that is given away 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


Malcolm Spencer in his book, ‘“Work, Play and the 
Gospel,” says, ‘“The life of the senses is either sacra- 
mental or it is sensuous—unless we discover the glory 
of God in working and playing, we eat and drink dam- 
nation to ourselves. We work and play ourselves into 
the hands of the Devil, we become the bond servants 
of sordid and cloying sense. And men do this daily in 
offices and factories, and in theatres and music halls, 
while all the time they might in the same places, and in 
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much the same occupation, be scaling the ascent of 
heaven.” The life of the senses is sacramental when 
in the enjoyment of the object we give thanks to the 
source. The benison of light would fail us but for 
the sun. We would be flung into the atomic did not the 
earth keep true to its orbit. We could not breathe if 
somewhere the air were not cleared by storm. There 
would be nothing to eat without the alchemy of seed, 
soil and water. We could not exist if the heart were 
not a pendulum swung by a Master Hand. So it is 
human wisdom to recognize that back of us is the 
interdependent, law-abiding organic. It is spiritual 
wisdom to see that back of the organic is God, in whose 
image we are made, with whose authority we are 
clothed and started aright on Time’s turnpike to Eter- 
nity. Let us fare forth bravely, our feet on solid 
ground, our eyes to the stars, for we walk with Him 
who came that we might have Life and that we might 
have it more abundantly. To those who accept Him 
He giveth Eternal Life here and now so that we “are 
no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God.” There- 
fore 


“Though we all know that we must die, 
Yet you and I may walk like gods and be 
Even now at home in immortality.” 
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